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KAPIL KAPOOR 

ANALOGY AS ARGUMENT IN 
ADI ŠAŇKARA'S VIVEKACŮpÁMANI 



Srí Ádi Šaákaxa employs analogy extensively to build 
up the universe of his meaning in VivehcúdEmam. 



I 



We know that in almost all Indián philosopliical sys- 
tems, ignorance, avidyE or ajnána, is considered to be 
the root of all suffering. Therefore, a centrál concern 
is tk means (pran^Ina) and nátuře of trne knowledge 
(pramá) w)aich by enabling one to cognize reality prop- 
eny woúld eHnnnate suffering, duiiiia, fromlife. "Epis- 
temology thus becomes dosely Hnked up with ontology 
ítfid k^b of them again with ethics".^ In the constitu- 
líon bí tbeir ontological systems, the philosophical sys- 
tems diífer from eact olher in the sources of knowledge 
admitted by them - írom one to six - as shown below: 
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The fourth source of knowledge, upamana is adudt- 
ted by Nyaya as well as by the Mímámsa and Vedanta 
schools. For early Nyáya, it is that knowledge whicli 
we gain about an unfamiliar thing on the basis of its 
símilarity {sádršyata) with a faroiliar thing.^ For later 
Nyáya, it is the knowledge of íílq denotation of an un- 
familia,r word on the basis of a knpwl^dg^ of similarity 
and difference with a familiar Qbjec^J As agaánst this, 
for the Mimámsá and Advaíta. scho^(^ "the 

knowled-ge of similarity about aat <í.b^iit pbject obtained 
from tlie perceived sirnilaxity of % pi^esentt object",^ That 
the kno^vsrledge we háve of an object^ -^ itjs |^ dharma 
and kriya ~ is utiHsed tc* iTO^^ interpret a 

new/diíFerent object, is S!elf--^vi4^t i^ jecíperience move 
from the known to the unknqwji cm i;h^ b of a cog- 
nized similarity between the two,^ 

No"vv^5 we know that analogical reasoning that is, rea- 
soning of from perceived similarity is the foundation of 
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upamájQa, has a long history in the Indián intellectual 
tradition and has always enjoyed a certaín epistemo- 
logical status in the structuration and interpret ation of 
reality. Professor S.K. De (1925) traces the origin of the 
formal theory of poetics to the discussions in early gram- 
marians and etymologists about upama 'simile', which 
evidently is not just the figuře of figures in Indián po- 
etics but also a crucial organizing principle - the princi- 
ple of similitude which establishes relationships among 
different objects and structures them into a taxonomie 
systém. The word upamá, for instance, "is found", says 
professor De, "as early as the Rg-Verfa fV ?4-9). ... It is 
conceded on the authority of Yaska aiid \'' 'ai Ú::ú 1k- 
concept of upama, or simiHtude considerabiy aftecíed 
the Vedic language as well as its accent .... the first 
evidence of a definite activity in this direction (theory 
of poetics) is traceable in the JVigianíu, and NirnktaJ^^ 
Professor De then goes on to trace the growth of this 
concept in the grammarians. Pamni defimes various 
terms connected with upamá and incidentally di.scusses 
from the grammarian's point of view, the influence of 
the concept of comparison on different parts and areas 
of language.^ Later Katyayana foUows Panini in noting 
the concept of similarity and its influence on both the 
structure and description of language.^ In his lengthy 
comnaent on Panini II.1.55: upanaanani samányavacane, 
Pataňjali defines and illustrates Panini 's use of the term 
upamána, and in the process explicates how Panini 's 
rule captures that segment of Sanskrit linguistic struc- 
ture and expression which is governed by the principle 
of similitude. 

In the use of the principle of analogy there are three 
clear phases - (1) as a device to constitute meaning in 
the Rg- Vedic poetry; (2) as an instrument of 
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determining the meaning of Vedic mantras^ as in Yaska's 
Nighantn aud Nirukta; and (3) as an organizing princi- 
ple of a part of the linguistic structure and description 
in grammar. This recognition of its creative and inter- 
pretive functions led to the estabhshment of upamana as 
the fourth epistemology in the later philosophic schools. 
However, in philosophy, its role as a means of knowledge 
has been both contested and discussed,^ and it is only 
in the later philosophic schools, such as Vedanta, that 
it became an independent epistemology. These discus- 
sions in grammar and philosophy undoubtedly made it 
possible for the poeticians like Mammata to analyse and 
describe so well the structure of similes.^^ The principles 
of similitude has thus been such a dominant creative, 
interpretive and organizing principle, that Vámana, the 
8th century poetician asserts that aJl íigurative or in- 
direct meaning and expressions in language are but as- 
pects of upamá-prapaňca Hhe constructs of similitude . 
The use of upamána in discourse has been noted by 
Kautilya- The Artbašastra in the finál Bk. XV, Chap- 
ter 1, Hsts on the basis of content 32 kinds of proposi- 
tions, yuktis^ employed in the texťs discourse. ^^ The 32 
categories are of course generál categories of discourse 
applicable to all verbal compositions including poetry. 
It lists upamána 'simile', as the twelfth category. In 
the third classification of discourse sentences, drstanta 
^analogy^, appears as one of the three categories - the 
other two being pratijňa ^aífirmation' or statement ancf 
jheín ^logica! proof or argument, Drsíánía, a paraHe. 
event or experience, an analogy, serveš as an iUustratioi 
oř even as an argument. Drstánta is a kind of extendec 
oř elaboráte comparison, and therefore is one kind o 
upamá^ and as we shall see below, Sri Ádi Sankara 
empioys drsíanía or analogy as an argument or as a.: 
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illustration in fortysix iariJcas (out of 133 káňkas in 
which similitude is present). 

There is need to clearly separate the term analogy 
from the term simile^ which so far we háve been using 
interchangeably. Analogy is a more generál term and 
represents the concept of similarity - sá.disyata.. The 
term simile is specifically ušed for the figuře of speech 
called upamá in the tradition. The Sanskrit poeticians 
locate the simile, in (a) an aíKx, (b) a compound, and 
(c) in a clause (or sentence). 

There is, however, one. more possibility - this is the 
upamána 'simile' beyond a sentence, at the level of dis- 
course: the whole proposition in a sentence serveš as the 
object of comparison (upamana) for another sentential- 
proposition which is the subject of comparison (upa- 
meja). The upamána-proposition serveš as an argu- 
ment for or illustration oř explanation of the tiruth of 
the upameja-proposition. It is best to reservě the term 
analogy for this upamana-proposition, while reserving 
the term simile, upamá for the other three types recog- 
nized by the Sanskrit poeticians. To give an example - 
in the kaňká 144 which has two sentences, the first sen- 
tence is an analogy and functions as an argument for 
the truth of the statement in the second sentence: "jusí 
as the cJouds formed by the sun's effidgence spread and 
hide the sun itself (sentence 1) - so does the pride pro- 
duced by the seJf hide ťiať very seJf (sentence 2)". There 
is perfect correspondence between the elements and the 
property (or actjvity) of the second sentence and the 
first sentence - the self-evident facts of the world of ná- 
tuře enumerated in the first sentence serve to explain 
and establish the truth of the human experience. The 
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proposition in the íirst sentence constitutes a discoursal 
analogy. 

II 

There is a profound truth in Vániana's understand- 
ing - all meaning is upamá-prapaiica, a product of jux- 
taposition and relation between words and objects as 
the cognitive process of making sense o£ the reality pro- 
ceeds by recognizing how a given new experience or phe- 
nomenon falls within which schéma already available to 
US, Adi Sankara's Viveiracucíamaiii, demonstrates this 
so well, for in Viyeicacu damani , Adi Saňkara constructs 
his uni verse of meaning - the human šelf and the worldly 
experience of happiness and suffering in relation to the 
objects of seijLses - in a large measure through analog- 
icai reasoning which takés the form of diíferent kinds 
and nuances of comparisons of the invisible reality with 
the visible and succeeds in using drija-prapanca to de- 
mohsh the reaUty of that drsja-prapaiica itself. 

In discourse, i.e. composition, upamána manifests 
as the íigurative device of upaina ^simile' or ^extended 
simiie'. Like all figures of speech, upamá is a method, 
a stratégy, of constituting meaning in discourse. It may 
be ušed in conjunction with or in opposition to other 
meíhods such as straightforward argument, declarative, 
injunctive and interrogative statements and rhetorical 
interrogatives. Conditions and contexts of the discourse 
would determine the employment of any or all of these 
methods; but, it is certainly interesting to speculate 
on the significance of using one or some methods more 
densely than others. 
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Out of the total 581 irari Jcas in Vivekacudamani, 133 
karikás háve one oř more similes. We list below these 
kárikás by their number in the text: 



Total no. 
of kárikšis 



karikas which contain one oř more similarities 
(no. of similes is identified in the parenthesis) 



133 = kaňka nos. 37, 38, 39 (1-2), 40, ' 
41 (1-2), 42, 43, 46, 49, 54-56, 60, 62, 
63 (1-2), 67, 68, 7Q-, 80, 81 (1-2), 82 (1-2), : 
83, 84 (1-2), 92, 97, 102, 112 (1-2), .118, ' 
119 (1-2), 125, 132, 134, 135-139, 141, : 
143 (1-3), 144, 145, 147 (1-10), 149, 151, ; 
153, 157, 165, 168, 172, 175, 175 (1-2), 
178(1-2), 192, 193, 197, 199, 200, 201, 206,| 
215, 220, 221, 233, 236, 243, 266, 273, 275.' 
284, 286, 289, 301, 303, 308, 310, 312, 320,; 
324-326, 332, 336, 337, 338, 345, 347, 349, | 
350, 359, 360, 362, 375, 378, 386, 388, 391,^ 
403, 414, 415, 417, 483 (1-2), 498, 499, j 
500(1-4), 501, 502, 505(1-3), 506, 507, 509,| 
510, 519, 534, 538, 549, 550, 551, 556, 657,| 
561(1-2), 564, 565, 566, 567, 570, 572, 581 .j 



Vivekacudamani is^ a major, non-commentary Ad- 
vaita composition of Srí Adi Saňkara. Its 581 kaňkáš 
range over a wide range of subjects - value of the knowl- 
edge of universal šelf (Braiunan), means of gaining this 
knowledge, primacy of one's own efforts, signiíicance of 
self-knowledge, necessity of actual experience, the gross 
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body, the ten senses, the mind-intellect-consciousness- 
inner-self (aníaMaraiia) contiBuum, the subtle body, 
prána (breath) and ahamJcara (me/mine consciousness), 
the nátuře of illusory reality, the šelf and the non-self, 
practice, the nátuře of worldly constraints, the four lev- 
els of being (skin and bones, the five perfornciing senses 
led by speech, the five cognitive senses led by the mind, 
the agentive intellect), self-knowledge as the key to lib- 
eration, oneness of the universal seif and the world, re- 
flections in MahávaJc/as, negation of desire and anxi- 
ety, definition of samácLhi, vairagya and dhyana^ dis- 
regard of the visible reality, properties of a ^realizeď 
souI (jíVan-muJcťa), refiections on the prárabdfia (des- 
tiny determined by karma), negation of nxtdtiplicity, 
and seif reahzation. The book is an extended argu- 
ment to prove that Uberation from sorrow, etc. is to be 
gained only by realization of the oneness of the individ- 
ual selí and the universal seif and by no other means 
- brailiHaímaikaívabodiena moksajfe siddhyati na any- 
aíiiá. Its relationship to the reader is analogically de- 
scribed in the text itself in kaňka 581, the last karíká 
obviousiy by someone other than Sri Ádi Sankara's ■ 
Hhe reader is like a traveUer on the worldly path suf 
fering from the afflictions of his worldly experience anc 
wandering like a thirsty traveUer in the desert, and th< 
"speech of Ádi Sankara'% this book, is something tha 
shows the existence of an oceán of nectax close-by (581) 

This text is thus instrumental in reUeving the burdei 
of wearisome existence and it is structured in the forr 
of a diaiogue- After the íirst fortynine kárikás which ar 
in the form of third person statement, the dialogue bc 
tween the teacher and the disciple begins with the disc: 
ple asking the centrál questions which are then handle 
in the text - ''What are the worldly fetters (bonds) 
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How did they happen to be? What sustaiiis theiu and 
how to free oneself from these bonds? What is non-self? 
What is the Great Selí? How does one recognize and 
discriminate between them?" [káňkE 51). In answering 
these questions, the text accepts as evidence: (a) šruti 
and Vedfa-váicjas, the grand equative sentences, (b^ the 
šástras^ (c) argument (often founded on analogy), 
(d) the sayings of the earher acaryas^ and (e)act-aal ex- 
perience, anubhava (iariJtá 475). 

As we háve already noted, analogical reasoning 
argument based more or less in a simile, extended or 
simple - constitutes the dominant method of discourse, 
as almost 22.54% of the káňkas include one or more 
comparisons (upamá). Interestingly, the ultimate con- 
cept in this structure of thoůght, the concept of Brah- 
man, it is asserted, is upama-raizita^ beyond the pale of 
any comparison (see kárik^- 410 and 494), but in or- 
der to cognize it, one ha§. to understand and discard 
layers of visible reality with the help precisely pf simi- 
les, upama. The reason is stated once again in the text 
itself. In order to cognize Brahman, the ultimate real- 
ity of this universe, one has to transcend the manifest 
attributes (upádbi) which envelope this reality. This 
negation or transcendence of the visible and the con- 
crete is possible only through a properly tuned intellect 
that has already grasped ike coneept of illusory appear- 
ance. Once this is doně, ultimate reality is still not to 
be grasped by perception nor by verbal descriptions for 
it is beyond the descriptive potential of words (sabda- 
saiti-vrťťi), it can be grasped only by Jatsana-yrÉíi, fig- 
urativeness of language that suggests meanings beyond 
denotation, meanings whose reality is only experienced 
by the receiver in his mind. Hence the role of upama 
(and Ujpamána) in this discourse. As the text points 
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out, in the grand sruťi-sentences in the maliEvakyas, 
that establish absolute identity, anauvaya, between des- 
perate objects, the unity (eiaťva) is to be understood 
only figuratively (kaňka: 244), and therefore needs to be 
mterpreted figuratively (karika 249). In fact to treat 
the visible/concrete reaUty (dršya) as an appearance 
(abhasarupa, karika 414), itseK requires the mind to 
sort of go beyond denotation, to reach that what is not 
palpable. Of course, it is possible to reach this by pure 
argument as well (karika. 248). 

Sentences in discourse háve been classified in the 
tradition according to diíférent parameters. The first 
classification is syntactic (i) declarative sentences, 
(ii) interrogative sentences, (iii) injunctive sentences 
(imperative mood), and (iv) rhetorical interrogatives. 
There ^le categoricai assertions in Vivekacudamani 
whidx bdong to the class 'declarative'; for example- 
vedaniartha-ncEp^a jajraté jMáám uttamam (karika 
47) 'By refiecijBg on the mé^iM^ éf Tedánťa, is gained 
vaiid feiÉwl^dgě^. áils© aé*yeí'thítfc the teacher em- 
plof^ 5í^0!Sitíf <^^ while the disciple al- 

mí^fe^^^-^y^^^j^^ t^e interrogative mood. The 
ii^iii4<|lív©-tó*ieEaiicés occTir in several sections - prasna- 
i^^íKlI^ ti^ way crf ásHng questÍ€Hi (karíka 42, 50, 51), 
mpáma^^mm, ilm wa:y of giving, laying down direc- 
tioiís(*in|S 4^-44), d&jana-vidiu, method of medita- 
ti<m, iMtíi:^ m). There is also an occasional use of 
the Aetórieal-mteErogative in pláce of the declarative 
(Jraítífe 56). The iipamá sentences, sentences that con- 
tam siaiiles can belong to any c^ these four syntactic 
types (see, 6>r example karika 39, 42, 43 for similes in 
declarative, interrogative and injunctive sentences 
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Let US iook at the structure of Simile in the manner 
of the poeticians, There are thus fotir kinds of simile 
according to their syntactic locations: 

1 . in a nominal affix 

2. in a compound 

3. in a clause oř sentence 

4. in a pair of sentences (oř discourse) 

The Indián poeticians háve given us the following 
typology of upama (simile) :^^ 
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A complete simile is one in which all the four ele- 
ments - the subject compared, the object compared to, 
the conxmon oř shared property (diiarraa which may 
be guna oř kriya) and the term of similitude, such as 
yathá^ etc-- are explicitly mentioned, If one or more of 
these is omitted, we háve the elliptical simile, The com- 
plete smile may be further directly expressed by the use 
of terms such as yaíiiá, tathá^ iva which mean 'like' oř 
'also', or it may by in directly expressed by terms such as 
yaťa, tulya which mean ^equal to' and suggest approxi- 
mate similarity, Each of these two types may be present 
in a sentence, or in a compound, or in the nominal af- 
fix. The elliptical simile has 19 sub types according to 
the element or elements omitted - the common property 
may not be mentioned, the object compared to may be 
left unexpressed, or the term of similitude may be left 
unexpressed, or the term of similitude may be left out, 
ax more than one of these elements may be omitted. 

Excluding the discoursal analogies/the similes in 
Vivekacndamani can be assigned to all types in the 
aboye fcamework (see the table on p. 12).-^^ Prom among 
the. differient classes of similes, Sri Ádi Sankara employs 
in the décreasing order of frequency, (i) the elliptical 
compotind simile, (ii) the conaplete direct afHx siroile, 
Etnd (iii) the complete direct sentence simile. In the ei- 
lipti(:aJ compovmd simile^ the ^Jipj-ed property as well 
Ets the term of similitude are omitted, such compounds 
contribute to brevity and, bjscause the comparison is 
tiot fuUy articidated, also elicit greater reílective partie- 
ipation of the reader as for example in ajňána-sarpa 
[kSxika 63)* In the complete direct aíBx simile, the 
similitude is expressed directly and marked by the par- 
bicfe vata which has the meaning 'Hke' as, for example, 
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in plyusavata (kaňka 84) 'iike nectar'. The complete, 
directly expressed simile is marked by atny of the parti- 
cles, yatha^ tatha^ iva, vata. 

The guru, iike srtiíi, gives knowledge in an ímper- 
sonal manner (karíka 477). AU similes háve the effect 
of manner (karíka 477). AU similes háve the effect of 
making the discourse rich with snggestion while at the 
samé time clarifying oř reinforcing the meaning through 
evocatíon of a common experience, and also im.parting 
a visual quality to that experience- 

Discoursai analogies drstanta^ háve a much more im- 
portant function - they demonstrate on the basis of the 
familiar and the known, the truth of a generál proposi- 
tíon' about human life and nátuře. The whole proposi- 
tion matches with the other whole proposition in that 
the subject, the object and the property (guna) oř ac- 
tion (kríyá) in one are compared with the correspond- 
ing subject, object, guna and kríya. These elaboráte 
comparisons serve as fornas of ynkti^ which prove the 
truth of some assertions jtist as other assertions aré 
proved or supported by šmti {mabávakyas), sásťras, 
and ťarica (logical argument )• That there are 46 such 
discoursal analogies shows the great reUance Sri Ádi 
Sankara places on this method of constructing his mean-- 
ing. These analogies are m.ostly drawn froin the rel- 
ativeiy stable universe of nature, though there are a 
few from the ordinary human experience as weU. The 
upameya, the subjects compared, almost all, concern 
the .human experimental and cognitive condition and 
processes, whose verv characteristic is a degree of ab- 
stractness, a certain fusiziness. The analogy from na- 
ture oř from recognisable ordinary experience gives a 
cognizable and comprehensible form to this abstract 
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conceptualization, as the equation between the two the 
upameya and the upamana propositions is perfect, hold- 
ing as it does over all the three parts. 9 of these 46 
analogies, however, function as illustrations (vÍ25. kariká 
40, 54-56, 289, 310, 388, 570, 572) in which čase they 
are placed after the proposition. Both the argument 
and illustrative analogies are marked by the samé parti- 
cles, and on occasions may not háve any markers at all 
(viz. iáriJcas40, 54-56, 152, 324, 388, 561). If we dosely 
compare the illustrative and the argument analogies, we 
notice that when an analogy is an illustration, the com- 
parison is very broad and pertains to the action - the 
other elements, the subjects and the objects, are related 
to each other by virtue of this similarity of the nátuře 
of action. See, for example, karika 40, the goodman 
is related to the moon, and suffering of human beings 
to the heated earth-surface; but there is no palpable 
similarity between these, expect that they are related 
to each other through the action of cooling. Consider 
on the other hand the kariká 60 which is an instance 
of analogy as argument - here the attributes of the 
vina and its action are compared to the attributes of a 
vidván: Even the substance of the viná's music and the 
scholar's words is the samé - sound. And therefore, the 
effect or purpose of the two is also the samé - enter- 
tainment and indulgence. Such elaboráte comparisons 
induce ready belief in the related assertions. 

Here now we reproduce the substance of these 46 
analogies: 
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We cannot fail to notice the eleaxient of beauty in the 
siímles and analogies of Sri Sankara - in fact the abun- 
dance of these beautiful images shows once more that 
Srí Sankara was a philosopher gifted with poetic imag- 
ination, We cannot miss the beauty and the nostalgia 
in the images of (i) the parent tree unmoved by where 
its dry leaves fall, (ii) the clouds wandering in and out 
of the sky with the breezes shepherding them along, 
(iii) the rivers merging in the great sea (karíka 442) ^ 
(ív) the lighted lamp impervious to unaíPected by the 
dirt it lights up {kaňka 506), (v) the log of wood fret- 
ted and driven by the Hmpid mountain stream {karíka 
551), (vi) the tree nitya as a saicsi, while the fruit, fiow- 
ers and leaves také birth and wither {karíka 561), (vii) 
the jar breaking and its inner space dissolving {kárika 
506). And of course each contains a tremendous truth 
validated by our own separate experiences as human be- 
ings. It is the beauty, the poetry and the truth, of these 
analogies that makes Sri Saňkara's discourse accessible 
to and desirable for the or dináry men and women. In 
fact, since Sri Safikara's work had atleast its genesis 
in the oral discourses he must háve given to his folk- 
audiences during his innumerable travels through the 
length and breadth of our country, it is not surprising 
that he employs similes and analogies so extensively. 
It is the drstanta-vakyas that move and convince the 
listener/reader in oral communication. 

Finally, we may draw attention to the semantics of 
these comparisons - íirst of all, we háve already pointed 
out that the natural phenordenon serve as the objects of 
comparison, and we háve already said that it is so be- 
cause the objects of nature are relatively stable and are 
associated with certain marked attributes in the pop- 
ular perception. Thus the oceán is an endless expanse 
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and maa is very small and cannot chart oř go acros 
this expanse with certainty^ -^he is likely to drown sltk 
be lost. So in his similes, Srí Sankara repeatedly com 
pares the worldly life (bhEva) to the oceán using variuo 
synonyms in the process. Sri Sankara compres bbSn^ 
Being, to several other objects as well - 'fire' (iraríJcá SS 
43), 'great heať (AráriJcá 41)- ^aíFection' (káríksí 37, 4€ 
81), 'prison' (káríká 273), 'bonds oř chain' {karika 315 
336). 

In this way he builds up through similes, his defini 
tion of worldly existence (bháva). In fact, a considers 
tion of the npanxeya.-upamána is very rewarding - the 
are the windows into Sri Sankara^s mind. A few of hi 
major npameya-npamána are being presented here^ a 
examples: 



Kaiika 


Upameya 


Upamana 


49 


bodba, (cognition) 


= agni (fire) 


62 


sabda 

(words/language) 

šabda-jaiain 
{web of words) 


= jal (web/net) 

= maháranyaiij 
(great forest) 


63 


ajnana 

(ignoraace absence, 

of trne knowiedge) 


= sarpa (sna,ke) 


84 


wimyn 

(ob^ts of senses) 


= visa (passion) 


llf 


dMjm (kindness) 

Mmmr-bimha, 
(image of the šelf ) 


= piyusa. (nectar) 

= aria (siin) 

• 
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Kadika 



125 



137 

138 



143 



147 



149 



200 



233 



310 



347 



375 



414 



458 



477 



Upameya 



inayEkárya 
(all acts of this 
illusory existence) 



buddhi (intellect ) 



átman (šelf) 



mahamoha 
(great infatuation) 



jTva (the Principal 
ofHfe) 



viveka (discri- 
minating faculty) 



jiva-bhava 

(fact of existence) 



viéva (rmiverse) 



aii amfcara 

(pride-me/my 
consciousness) 



avidya (wrong, 
Uíivaiid knowledge) 



pxiTnsa 

(the active šelf) 



šarira (body) 



Jcriyáy^ 

(wordly activities) 



Bra2xinan(The Gre?tt 
Universa! Šelf) 



Upamana 



= marn-maricika 
(mirage) 



=^ saksin (witness) 



= Br^Jbrnan 
(Universa! Šelf) 
= ravi (snn) in 
karíka - 509 



= graha 
(crocodile) 



= paksi (bird) 



= icharaga (sword) 



= -svapna (dream) 



= Brahman 



= megha (cloud) 
yyaghra (tiger) 
in kárika 579) 



= vana (forest) 



= paksi (bird) 



= ciiáya (shadow) 



= 5vapna 
(dream) 



= sruÉi 
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In these elements of his similes and analogies we get 
the structure of Sri Saňkara's thought. 
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10. Mammata's Kávyaprakaéa, ch. X. Ganganath Jha (tr). The 
Indián PresSj AUahabad, 1925 (revised), 

11. Kautilya's Arthasastra, R. Shamasastri (tr.). Wesleyan Mission 
Press, Mysore, 1929. 

12. See Bhámaha's Kávyálamkára^ Nagnath Sastry (ed. and tr.). 
Wallace Printing House, Taíijore, 1927. 

13. See Mammata ch. X. 
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P.V. PARABRAHMA SASTRY 

SIMUKA'S PLÁCE 
IN SÁTAVÁHANA CHRONOLOGY 



About fifteen years back I háve published some pre- 
Satavakana and early-Satavahana coins found at Kota- 
lingala,^ a village situated on the right bank of the river 
Godavari in the Karimnagar district, Andhra Pradesh. 
Subsec^uently other scholars also pubHshed several coins 
from the samé place.^ The site was excavated by the De- 
partment of Archaeology and Museums, Andhra Pra- 
desh and gave a brief description of their findings in 
their AflíiuaJ Keporťs for the years 1981-82 and 1983-84 
and fíB^ sejninar papers presented by the concemed of- 
íicers. Tlie excavators idcAtiíie.d six layers, the depth of 
the idwer most layer varying between 2.15 meters and 
1.7 meters iji many trenches and the surface being al- 
most ěveh, différences in contburs are not recorded. The 
aEtiqTjities unearthed in the stratíiied layers included 
the ceitééó^^íímes, black and red, black polished, red 
shpp^ a#dc^ oř tanned wares, coins and beads 

(^ass^- 1^ and faience). Basing on these finds 

the fesv^ of the site is fixed to be approximately 
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the post-Maurya period oř the closing paxt of the third 
ceritury B.C. On the basis of the conspicuous absence 
of the coins of the latter Sátavahanas after Pidmnavi I, 
it is assumed that the site lost its importance after the 
first century of the Christian era. 

This is one of the early histoiical sites where we get 
a larga number of coins representing, besides the punch- 
marked and uninscribed coins, at least twelve rtilers and 
about 144 coins in stratified layers and more than one 
thousand coins on the snrface. 

Layer-wise occurrence of the coins in the excavation 
is as foHows: 

1 . Punch-marked coins 5th layer and 

above 

2. Uninscribed coins in all layers 

3. Coins of Gobhada 6, 3 and 1 

4. Coins of Siri Kamváya 5 and 3 

5. Coins of Samagopa in all layers 

6. Coins of Siri Naraga 5, 2 and 1 

7. Coins of Siri Satavahana 5 to 1 

8. Coins of Siri Satakar^ 5 to 1 

9. Coins of CMnmka SStavShana 3, 2 and 1 

10. C<Has of Siri PnlmnSvi í and surface 

1 1 . Coins of MaMtalavara I $ ápd surface 

12. Coins of MaiiStalavaia 11 Snríace 

13. Coins of MahSsenSpati ^^iirfacc 
Sagamana ^ ' ' '''|''"'^'" ■''''"',' 

14. Coins ofSifiVaya '^.t^M^i^e 
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Coins of Siri V^áya (No. 14 j, airiiougii few, six or 
se ven in number. exhibit ail eariy featiires siniilar to 
those of Siri Karpvaya (No. 4). Hence he is treated as 
an eariy member. 



The occurrence of the coin series in stratified lay- 
ers as shown above, sheds new light on the chronol- 
ogy of the early rulers of the region^ particularly the 
early Sátavahanas. As the number of the coins of siri 
icamváya siri is only two recorded in the excavations and 
they contain the little evolved symbols, he is placed af- 
ter Gobhada and before Samagopa. It is strikingly no- 
ticeable that Chimuka's coins occur only in the upper 
layerís 3, 2 and 1 whereas those of Siri Satavahana and 
Satakarni are found from the lower layer 5 and above 
indicating Simnka^s later dáte than that of Satavahana 
and even Satakarni. Now it is to be examined whether 
this stratigraphical sequence holds good if we také into 
consideration other evidences also, 

Cpin symbolism and paleography of the legend also 
support this sequence. The composite nandípSda sym- 
bol which appears continuously as the main reverse sym- 
bol on the coins of Kamvaya Siri^ Siri Vayasirí, Sa- 
magopa, and Siri Satavahana on some coins is reduced 
to a secondary symbol on the obverse by Siri Satakarni. 
This modified form of the n an dipSda is totally removed 
by Chimuka Satavahana who is identifiable with Simuka 
of the Naneghat label inscription.^ Secondly, although 
Siri Satavahana adopted on some of his coins the com- 
posite nancíípáda symbol he replaced it by composite 
Ujjain symbol on the reverse which was continued by 
Satakarni and Chimuka (Simuka). The letters sa and Jca 
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on the coins of Chimuka appear quite latě when cora- 
pared with those on the coins of Satakarni. 

Thirdly, if we consider the relievo figures (now dam- 
aged) and labels in the Naneghat cave, there is abso- 
lutely nothing which prevents us in taking Raňo Simuka 
Sátaváhana of the íirst image as the son and successor 
of Satakarni and Náganika. Tíll now scholars believe 
that as founder member of the family he was shown itt 
the first pláce. But it can be better said that because 
he was the ruHng king Sinmka Wéiš shown in the íirst 
pláce. In íact he was not the founder member of the 
family because it is now an estabUshed íact that Siří 
Sátaváhana was the founder member of the family. As 
Satakarni was no more aiive at the time when the re- 
lievo figures were carved and as Náganika was a widow, 
this royal couple was not shown first. Simuka being 
the ruling king at that time ajid likely returned victori- 
ous after his historical feat of slaying Kanva Sušarmajci 
he was given the first pláce among the figures, In thé 
larger inscription also D.C. Sircax's restoration as *Raňo 
Simuka Sátaváhana smihaya' is to be corrected as 'Raňo 
Simuka Sátaváhana Máťuya'. Simuka was the intended 
Sůra, Víra, Apratihata-cakra and BaJchinápatha-pati - 
Those were the proclamatory recťa^S PÍ sovereignty of 
both himself who could wield uiioi>|>5»s^ authority not 
only in the Deccan but also in the joprth and his de- 
ceased father Satakarni who acqik^ great kingdona 
and performed the prestigious sacri&S Asvamedha and. 
Rájasůya for the first time in tli^:|e^ His son 
Simuka commemorated these events;p causing the im- 
agcs of himself, his parents and b^Í|g^ to be carved 
with labels at the instance of his n|£Í|||;Í^áganika 
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Lastly, the puránas are not at all against this new 
interpretation. The narration of those edítc.s is in rčla- 
tion to the Magadha throne. Accordingly, they give 
US an account of Nandas, Mauryas, Suůgas and the 
Kánvas in continuity and after Sušarman, the account 
of Símuka and his descendants. Those editors need not 
consider his father Satakarni and fore-father Satavahana 
in whose period Magadha weis already under the Kánvas 
and some Sungas. However, the puranas are not alto- 
gcther silent about Simnka^s parentage, The foUowing 
lineš in the Kaliyugaxája-vrttEnta reveal that Simuka 
was the son of Satakarni, 

sinmkas šatakamis tu yam ábur baJixiam jsmab/ 
bbQksyaty andhramahiin rajá trayastrimšati vatsaran/ 
krsnaš šrí šatakarnis tu bhráta cásya mabayasah/ 
astadasa sama rája kanya(ijina)kbyena bbavisyati// 
m^as šrí šatakarnis tu tato hbávi sama dasa/^ 

Here both Simuka and Krsna axe attribnted as Sáta- 

• • • 

karnis, which means they were the sons of Satakž^rm* 
Malia was the grandson of Šatakarnis On the basis of 
the Naneghat labels we can takě Simuka as his son. He 
was having the suíEx satavahana also as seen in thé 
label inscription and on the coinp of Ghimuka- The por- 
trait ^allery of tl^e Naneghat pass represents the family 
members of Nagapika, the widowed wjfe of Satakárni. 
Ándbra was their jatL Satavahana was their iruia, as 
stated in the Nasik inscription of Krsna.^ Satakarni was 
their patent age, which was borne by many members of 
the family. The puranas do not vitiat^ our new the- 
ory and on the other hand it is very specífic in the 
iTalíyu^a-rája-vrtťánta that SimuJřa was a descendant 
pf Satakarni. That he was the son of Satakarni is in- 
dicated by the Naneghat label inscription* Tbe partly 
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missing label humaxo faiiaya ...• might be of Krsna who 
was Satakarni's second son and prince designate. 

Thus, stratigraphy, numismatics, epigraphs and las- 
tly the puranas, all reveal that Símuka succeeded his 
father Satakarai. 

Now, this assumption solves two important prob- 
lems, viz. Satakaxni-Kháravela synclironisni and 
Simuka Kanva-Sušarman synchronism. According to 
the present surmise Satakarni^s dáte wonld be in the 
middle of the first century B.C.j that is c. 60 B.C to 
c. 30 B.C., because we háve to reckon the post-Maurya 
period from c. 187 B.C. The Suňgas ruled for 112 years 
and the Kanvas for 44 years, thus adding 156 years we 
arrive at 31 B.C. as the dáte of Siniuka's slaying the 
last Kánva king^ Susarman. Taking this dáte as the 
last dáte of Satakarni's career, his initial dáte woidd 
be c. 60 B.C. and his predecessor Siri Sátaváhana's pe- 
riod wotád be between c. 80 and c. 60 B.C. In the 
mid-Godavari region basing on the coin series as shown 
above we háve to coiint back from 80 B.C. the regnal pe- 
riods of Gobhada about 25 years, Siri Kamvaya aboiit 
15 years, Vayetsiri about 10 years and Samagopa about 
40 years - total about 100 years, leaving some period for 
the issuers of the uninscribed coins we get c. 187 B.C., 
the dáte of the extinction of the Mauryas. So c. 80 S.C. 
wotild be the initiai dáte of the independent rule of Siri 
Satavahana. Kharavela according to his Hathigumpha 
inscription^ ruled after 30t) years of certain Nanda King. 
The Nanda rule is believed to háve come to an end in the 
middle.of the third century B.C. and hence ICharavela'í> 
period can be assigned in the middle of the first cen-, 
tury B.C. This exactly coincides with the regnal period 
of Sátakarni. Paleography of the Hathigumpha and 
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Naneghat inscriptions with lit tle disparity in time and 
regional variations can also be assigned to the samé pe- 
riod, instead of assigning those records to some time 
after Christ. 

We háve two initial dates for the Sátaváhana epoch 
which are correct in their own way. 

1. About 80 B.C. Siri Sátaváhana founded his king- 
dom in the Deccan. This took pláce after the regnal 
periods of Gobhada. Siri Kamváya, Siri Váya and Sa- 
magopa in succěssion after the fall of Maurya author- 
ity in c. 187 B.C. The total regnal period of the sedd 
four rulers and of the issuers of at least few uninscribed 
coins must háve been more than a himdred years. Then 
Siri Sátaváhana founded the Sátaváhana independent 
kingdom in about 80 B.C. 

2. Sinauka assassinated the leust Kánva king Sušar- 
man in about 30 B.C. The editors of the puránas nar- 
rated that story in relation to the Magadha throne, that 
means, upto the end of Susarman and they did not con- 
sider the father and forefather of Simuka, who were but 
contemporaries of the Kánva and Sunga rulers. Their 
aiih was to give the account of the Magadha throne in 
conítinuity without describing Siin\ika's father and fore- 
father s. 

To conclude the order of succěssion, Samagopa was 
followed by Siri Sátaváhana, the latter by his son Sáta- 
karni, who was the contemporary of Kháravela, Simuka 
was the son and successor of this Sátakarni. Thus strat- 
^graphy, numismatics, epigraphy and the puranas all 
support the theory that Simuka was the son of Sátakarni. 
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II 

Recently some doubts háve been expressed and ob- 
jections were raised on the said conclusions^ and it bc- 
came necessary for me to answer those objections, Ig- 
noring the stratigraphical data furnished by coins in a 
sequence in an excavated site, coupled with numismatic 
symbolism and the puránic statements, the Naneghát 
relievo figures only were taken as main ground of objec- 
tion. The former three evidences are not dependable in 
their view. While it is true to a certain extent, there 
is nothing wrong in considering those sources also for 
ascertaining facts, and as a niatter of fact^ scholars are 
doing the samé by taking into consideratipn thp purána 
statements and the coins. Anyway, we shall re-^examine 
the Naneghát reBevo figtires and see whether it woiald 
be possible to overconote the objections. 

Here the critics say that those figures were carved as 
and when the concerned personages died. Accordingly, 
in their view, as Sikuma^s image was carved befor^ those 
of the royal coupie, i.e. Sátakarni and his wife Naganiká, 
he should be taken as his (Satakarni*s) father Krsna^s 
elder brother but not in no čase as the son of Sátakarni. 
Portraying the figures of Kving personages was taboo 
in their view. In support of this, they draw analogy 
from Praťimánáíaka of the renowned poet Bhasa, in 
which Prince Bharata was made to know even before 
reaching Ayodhya, at Nandigrama, about the demise 
of his father Dasaratha. While entering the pratima- 
grba or devaicuia, Bharata on seeing the statues <>f his 
ancestors - Dilípa, Raghu, Aja and his (Bhar3.ta's) fa- 
ther Dasaratha - raises the query whether living per- 
sonages also could be represented by their statues in 
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cyj 



a (devaJcuJa). The custodian replies that the statues 
of the deceased personages alone would be represeated 
through their statues.^ 

III 

The objection based on the analogy of Bhása's Pra- 
íimánát aJta, that Naneghat cave was a pratixaa-grha 
of the Satavahanas is untenable. Let us now exajmine 
whether the Naneghat relievo íigures represent the liv- 
ing oř dead personages or both.. If the fignres were only 
of the dead personages carved at different times, one has 
to wonder, as to when three kumaras or royal princes, 
likely the sons of Satakarni and Naganika, were repre- 
sent ed, no rnling king after Satakarni, finds pláce with 
the appeUation ráya. There remains a question mark 
about the king that ruled the kingdom after Satakarni. 
The figures do not provide ns with any answer, although 
we notice the successive demise of three princes. This 
clearly indicates that the process of carving the fig- 
ures wag not a practice spread over generations since 
the time of Krsna, brother of Simuka and father of one 
Satakarni. Some may say that Krsna's fignre and la- 
bel vanished, stock and barrel frora the empty space, 
before the figures of the royal CQuple. Thus, in their 
view as the figures of Simuka and the supposedly van- 
ished figuře of Krsna occupy the first two places in or- 
der, they cannot be coií.jsidered, as the sons of Satakarni 
and Nagatiika, for, tho two figures of the couple follow 
those of the two brothcírs. This is the main objection 
put forward against our theory that Simtika was the son 
of Satakarni. But the figures are to be studied in a dif- 
ferent way. In the first píace it was not a praíimá-^riia 
where the deceased personages of the royal family alone 
were depicted. The pláce, as said before, is situated on a 
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u\-^';:/íK:xc3aÍly i^^upor^a^jít trsídf^ ro^te and Simuka Sáta- 
Iria^a, Ju^t thsn' let^rneá fróm his vicíorious cam- 
B, iri wliicli he úew |iis Kanva master Snáaimaa 
got íbe íigures carved* ?i^he larger inscription at 
th^ sBrrze pláce describiiig the great sacrifices including 
Ilaj .suya, was inteuded to proclaim the newly acquired 
Saíavahajia sovereignty. Such vi<:tory records are gen- 
eraliy set up in important placem hut not in praíima- 
grhB.s oř pitrdeva-knla^. AH thoge figures represent the 
membcrg of the famSly of Satakarni s^d Nagaíiika ajone 
:i^ suggested by the possessive case-ending after their 
Diiíes^ wii^le a!i other labgls are in nQniinative čase- 
r 1 img, Oite may say that possessive caše indicates, as 
cu ^oias, that those íigures were of the personages meu- 
Ui^:i^-á. Than, such case-^nding must alsp be there lalong 
v^id: oi^ker iiaiiies, Omission of that case-endi^g in the 
ether £ve jiames^ before and after the róyal coupie sug- 
gfsiB that all these five figures repťesent the members 
cf the íim^Iy of the ?oyal coupie- 

As regapds the roy^ čouple, Satakairní passed awsí^y 
iiereíi^ his/wife Ňaganijca was aliver This is indicated 
by the occtir rance of the figurcřs of Naganika, on the 
icfghí lide oř Satakarni • According to scriptures, the 
departed souls.wQuld becorp.e pitrdpvas and it is pre- 
scribed that one should keép the piírd^va op the left 
(!;i^Fya)^ide5 which we observe^ by changing the sácjed 
tluead (yajnopayita) to the rigbt shdizlder (apasary^) 
while oífering ar^itya or ťarp^a to them. But while 
cíferiag the samé to Višvedevas we keep it a? usual 
pn tke ieít shoulder^ i.e* savya side; This is the gen- 
eiai riiie that we shoidd keep the Devas on onr right 
;iidc cvca Y/hiie circtimambiilating aronnd the temple3 
(praďaisina) and even elders. Yajhávalkya and pther 
authorities on Dharmašastras, prescribe savya pr left 
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side for pitrdevas and righi sidt- for tlie Áí^.ís/^ 
According to Hindu Dharma a womaxi ís to foílow i^ei 
husband till her death like a shadow and <%■ nxan cannt>t 
be said to be completely dead^ as loug his wife is alive. 
A widowed woman has to fuifil soxxie unfinished duties 
of her husband after his death. ^^ That is how a widow if 
she had no progeny can adopt a boy for the contintdty of 
the family. Her bond with her husband was inseparable. 
Náganika, in the present context wanted herself to be 
depicted by the side of her deceased husband Satakarni 
who as said before, became a pitrdeva, and as such his 
figuře should be kept on the left side of her figuře. This 
placement is perfectly correct according to the šastras. 
We need not §eek other reasons in this regard like her 
acting as regent for her minor son Vedisrí and so on, 
which are but unconvincing, The placement is ju5t in 
accordance with the rules of the šástras which Náganika 
gtrictly observed. According to otir theory, Simuka, be- 
ing the son of Náganika and Satakarni, has already be- 
conae the king and there was no need for Náganika to act 
as regent for a minor prince. Historicity of Vedisrí still 
remains doubtful, because the attributes ušed for hinx 
such as děva, pqírada ^bestower of sons' and Icámada 
^bestower of wishes' are not satisfactorily answerable. 
These attributes more appropriately apply to a God, in 
the present context to the fire altar (vedi) with whose 
grace Náganika begot sons and her wishes fulfiUed, This 
point is discussed in my book, Satavabana Epoch - A 
New Light. 

The placement of Náganika^s figuře on the right side 
of Satakarni is in itself a positive evidence to suggest 
that she was alive at the tinae of carving the figures, 
At the samé time it also proves that the Naneghat cave 
was not a praÉimá-grha of the Satavahana family, where 
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deceased personages alone were to be portrayed. Now^ 
without the least objection it can be said with all cer- 
tainty that Naganika and Simuka were alive at the time 
of carving the figures. 

As regards the other figures which are placed on 
the left side of Satakarni although they were his sons, 
Sinrnka being the coronated king (raja-sirímaťo) was 
given the preferential first pláce. Some vacant space is 
reported after his figuře which was probably meant for 
cajving figures of his brother Krsna which disappeared 
stock and barrel, as some scholars beHeve. Then come 
the figures of the couple Naganika (devi na.yamkaya) 
and her husband Satakarni (rafto-saťaJcarnfxio), both 
names being in possessive čase. Then follow the figures 
of one iumára, with the truncated label kums.Tobha.ya. 
might be of Krsna, the prince designate. Mabara.thi 
tranakayiro, kumáro hakuski and iumaro saíi siří all 
the rour in nominative čase. Now the problém is, when 
we follow the rule of left side for pitrdeva how the figures 
of these iumáras (princes) Hkely the sons of Satakarni 
are placed on his left side. Our answer for this arrange- 
ment is, in the first pláce it is not a representation of 
piír-Jcarja like šráddba 'annual ceremony', where all the 
sons should be on the right side of the pitid^vá. This 
representation of the members of the Naganika^s family 
was intended for the purpose of proclaiming sovereign 
authority of the family, as in the čase of the larger in- 
scription at the samé pláce. Secondly, the scriptures do 
not impose on the sons the observance of austerities like 
one time diet, ceUbacy, etc, on all days. On šraddha. 
days only, they háve to observe such restrictions. In the 
čase of a widow only she is expected to observe such 
austerities for the rest of her hfe. The Hindu marriage 
bond 18 so rigid that a wife becomes inseparable from her 
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husband even after Hs death. This is the implied reason 
behind the forbidden practice of sati oř saiiagamana, 
along wíth the dead body of her husband. As an al^ 
temative to saiiagamana, the scriptures prescribed ob- 
servance of severe austerities for the rest of her life,^^ 
Náganika was a pious lady (gria-íapasl) who observed 
such austerities like ceUbacy (faraiímacarya) and month 
long fasting (másopavása) as described in the larger 
record. So, such a lady would naturally like to be de- 
picted along with her deceased husband Satakarm, keep- 
ing the latter on her left side (savya) in accordance with 
the šastra. which indicates that she Was inseparable from 
her husband even after his demise. Thus, although she 
is depicted on the right side of Satakarni, there is noth- 
ing wrong in depicting their sons on his other side. This 
placénent of the figures at the samé time also serveš the 
order of importance from left to right. 

The larger inscription is deíinitely a record of procla- 
mation of Satavahana sovereignty, for it refers to the 
performance of the prestigious sacrifices like the Rája- 
suya and Asvamedha. Such victory records cannot be 
supposed to háve been set up in a praíimá-grlia. Its 
nearness to the figures at the samé pláce is another ev- 
idence to prove that those figures were carved to pro- 
claim the sovereignty of Satakarni and Simuka. As such, 
there is no need to depict the figxíre of the ancestor 
Satavahana. It was only of aíFection that Naganiká got 
the images of the kumaras or princes carved there. It 
is also to be noted that the entire figuře gallery repre- 
sents the members of the family of Náganiks, alpne and 
Simuka cannot be an exception from that. 

It is a common beUef axnong scholars that the Sata- 
vahana rulers were inspired by the contemporary 
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foreign rulers in certain respects of issuing portrait coins. 
Mrs, Sobhana GokhaJe is of the opinion that, as sug- 
gested by Dahajia, the western traders oř Indián traders 
having contacts with outer world might háve kindled 
the imagination of the Satavahana artists.^^ Like Dar- 
ius who commemorated his victories on the rock over- 
hanging the main road from Mesopotamia to Persia the 
Sátaváhana king Símuka the first sovereign ruler of the 
famiiy might háve derived inspiration to get the portrait 
figures of the members of his parents' famiiy including 
that of himself carved at a strategie pláce on the trg.de 
routě, i.e. Naneghat pass which was an import ant com- 
mercial centre. The brain behind aU this, the figures and 
engraving of the elaboráte inscription, was Nagámká. 

IV 

Now let US examine the feasibility of identifying Sat a- 
vahana with Simuka. On the assumption that the Nane- 
ghat cave was the praíimágria of the Satavahanas, in 
order to explain the absence of the figuře of king Sata- 
vahana in the cave. They propose the identification of 
Sátaváhana with Simuka.^^ According to them, Sata- 
vahana being identical with Simtíka himself, and the 
latter represented by the first figuře carved after his 
passing away, cannot be treated as the son of Satakarni 
and Náganiká, who are represented by the subsequeiit 
figures. Thus they stick to the argument that Simuka 
founded thfi Satavahana famiiy as stated in the puranas. 
fWíher their first argument is the nonmention of the 
king SStavahaEa's name in the puranas as well as in 
the epigraphs, In our viw this cannot be a vaJid rea- 
son, for we háve a number of coins, bearing the leg- 
end Satavahana. As we aie accepting only numismatic 
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evidence for the historicity of Kumbha Sáíakarni^ Karna 
Satakarni and Saka Satakarni although iLey are not 
mentioned in literatuře and epigraphs,^'^ we can likewise 
on the basis of his coins consider the king Satavahana 
as a separate member. Their second argument is that 
the name Satavahana occurs for the fir st time along 
with the name of Simuka in the label epigraph as *ráya 
simuksL satavahana sirimato' and in the coin legend as 
Vano chimuka satavahanasa\ and so Simuka^s ftdl name 
would be Simuka or Chimuka Satavahana, Thus in their 
view there is no separate king named Satavahana other 
than Simuka. Further they say that the family name 
satavaJtiana-kula as mentioned in the Nasik inscription 
of the time of his younger brother Krsna originated from 
Simuka himself.-^^ Simuka in their view issued coins with 
three legends, viz. Chimuka Satavahana, Satavahana 
and Chimuka- 

Our reply to this arguraent is as foUows: The name 
simuka, satavahana consists of two parts, i.e. simuka and 
satavahana^ The puránas mention only the first part, 
i.e* simuka or jts variant s as his name and nowhére call 
him as Satavahana- So simuka or its variants must st^nd 
for his personál name* The other part, i.e, satavahana 
might denote his family name, which fact is supported 
by the said Nasik epigraph. Leaving this simple and 
usual way of understanding it would not be proper to go 
for a compound personál name as simuka-sáíaváiana. 
The puranas simply mention his perspnal name. But 
in his ofiicial label record and in some coin legends he 
might háve ušed his fuU najoae as we generally do in 
the ofHcial records by including our family names also. 
The word simujta or chimuka seems to be an indigenous 
word, either óf old Marathi, Telugu or Kannada, as indi- 
cated by its many variants like simuka, sipuka^ cbimuls^y 
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chismaka, sindhuk^ and sisuka, adopted by the pura:?^ 
wriíers obviously while Sa^skritízing or Prakritizing the 
originál word. The import of that name is not knomx 
at present. 

As regards the absence of the jRgures of Sataváhana, 
we hold that all those íigures represent the members 
of the family of Náganika alone, including Tranakayiro 
and hence there is no need to represent Sataváhana. 
On the other hand if we háve to accept the analogy of 
pratíma-grha, the absence of the figures of several other 
rulers of the family would be aserious lapse which needs 
explanation. The omission of King Sátavahana's name 
in the puranas, as stated m my earlier book, is because 
of his contemporaneousness with the Kanvas. As such 
for Magadha history the mention of King Sátavahana 
was unnecessary. 

Lastly, whether oř not one accepts, we draw support 
from the foUowing Knes occurrjng in the work, though 
late, called Kaliyugaxaja-vrimta. which statě that there 
existed a king caJIed Sataváhana, after whom the family 
was called as Sataváhana vaniša. 

sěnSdbyaksas tn iánvánam sáťaváfcanavamsajah/ 
simiaias sváťiJbrnatiiyah sipuio máio haS//^^ ' 

Without going deep into the authenticity of tMs 
work, we can say that it followed certain traditional 
works m its nmation, even before the present day re- 
searchers entered into controversies. The verse states 

m^ ^'^"^^ ^ ^«^ '^''^^^^. ^- - of 
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Some incongruity: 

For^ argument saké, if we accept the historicity of 
Vedisrí, he was a miiior at the time of the death of 
his father Sátakarni, who ruled the Kingdoin according 
to Prof. A.M. Shastri, for a long period of 56 years, 
Satakarni might háve ascended the throne at the age 
of about 20 years and died at the age of 76. At this 
age he had his minor son Vedisri perhaps aged about 
16 oř 17 years. So we háve tq believe that Vedisri was 
born to Sátakarni at the latter^s age of 60 years. Fur- 
ther Sátakarni had more sons, at least three kumáras 
as depicted in the relievo figures, let alone daughters, 
if any. AU these sons and daughters if any we háve to 
believe to háve born to Sátakarni in his sixties and to 
Nágajiika in her íifties or above that age which looks 
somewhat abnormal. It cannot be said that Náganiká 
was not a coronated queen but other young queen of 
Sátakarni because she was á partner in performing the 
sacrifices- Secondly, Prof. A.M. Shastri, in his presi- 
dential address, referred to above (VII Annual confer- 
ence of S,L Numismatic Society 1997, Thrichur) states 
that Vedisri set up the figures of his father Sátakarni 
and mother Náganiká after their successive death. Per- 
haps he became a coronated king during the life time 
of Náganiká, because she is credited to háve played an 
import ant role in procuring the throne for Vedisirí (pp. 
10-11). Now, we do not find his figuře in the picture 
gallery of Naneghat- Then it is to be said that it is 
also damaged stock and barrel along with the figiire of 
Krsna. Why cannot we add likewise to this group of dis- 
appeared figures, the fi^gure of Sátaváhana, the founder 
member of the family? The reason for merging king 
Sátaváhana with Chimuka, can thus be easily set aside. 
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Vedisrí's three younger kum&ras passed away during his 
iife íime. Such a long rtignal period for Vedišri is not 
supported by any ether source. 



To Conclude: 

i . Carving portrait íigures of living personages was an 
established practice since Valmiki's time. RSma gets 
Sita's golden image in her absence while performing 
the Asvamedha sacrifice {Uttarakandia 91.25). 

3. The Naneghat cave was not a praiimE-gTha, of the 
Sátavahanas. If that was so, jt must contain the 
figures oř other descendants of the family aJšo who 
succeeded Satakarni and his sons. Purther, the pláce 
Naneghat was under the control of some latter mem- 
bers also, and hence there řs no reason why their 
íigures are not portrayed there. The absence of their 
figures itself indicates that it was not a pratimií-grha 
of the family. 

i. The larger inscription which describes the perfor- 
mance of the prestigious sacrifices - Rajasuya and 
Asvamedha - was decidedly intended for proclaiming 
the sovereignty of the family and such a proclama- 
tory record cannot be expected to háve been set up 
in a pratimá-grha. The nearness of that proclaraa- 
tory record to the carved figures in the cave indicates 
that the pláce was not a praíimá-griia, bnt a pláce 
of other importance, commercial or poHtical, where 
the portraits of Naganika's family were carved, 

4. PUcing Naganika's figuře on the right side of Sata- 
karni clearly indicates that she was alive at that time. 
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5. King Satavahana of the coins cannot be idexúíímá 
with Simuka (Chimuka), for, the pxíraiias call tne 
latter as Simuka (and its varíants) but not as Sál:a 
vahana. Hence the second part, i.e. Sataváhana m 
the compound name Ghíinuka-( Simuka) -Sáta%^aharta 
must be taken as family name. 

6. The above observations clarify the doubts raigad by 
some scholars on the ground that the Naneghat fig 
ures alone go against our view. The figures do not go 
ag9.inst our view that Simuka was the son of Sat akaroi 
and Sataváhana was the founder member of tba 
fanaily. 

7. It is also to be noted that the entire figuře gailery 
represents the members of the family of Nagariika 
alone and Sinauka cannot be an exception from that 
family. Simuka was her son, most likely the eldest. 

8. Historicity oř VedisrT remains doubtful till we can 
satisfactorily interpret the attributes děva, dhanaáa^ 
pqírada and iráxnada ušed for him, oř Vediérl' might 
háve been a secondary name for Simuka himself, 
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SADASHIVA. D/IA/GE 



RGVEDA AND THE BUFFALO-SACRIFICE? 



The position of the buífalo (maiiisa) in the Vedic rit- 
uál tjadition is unique, in the sense that it has been 
recognised as the norm of strength; and, yet, it was 
nevěr sacriíiced to any deity. The word 'sacriíiceď is-to 
be particularly noted. An ordinary kilHng and eating is 
different from killing ai* a rite and partaking of the flesh 
of the sacriíiced beast; such is not the čase with the 
buífalo. From the point of power, important gods are 
compared with the buífalo. They include Agni, Son^a, 
Indra and even Asvins.^ The goddess Vác identified with 
the Uttaravedi is said to be both lioness and she-buffalo 
{ma.hisT}. It is of some ínterest to notě that, in Sanskrit 
literatuře - which reílects the practice current among 
the people, the human king is rarely denoted as mahisa, 
though his chief queen is termed msibisi, which has also 
been the Vedic practice. In a suggestive symbolism, 
the Uttaravedi (situated to the east) is addressed as 
lioness and mahísi (Taitt.Sain. 1.2.12.1; VL2.7.15). In 
all such places the power-aspect of the maiiisa is at 
work. As for the sacriíice of the bufalo, as is found 
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in íhe čase of the Devi in the post-Vedic period, the 
Veaic texts are silent; because, there was no such prac- 
tice aniong the Vedic people. It is not to děny that 
the killing and cooking of the buffalo is not mentioned 
in the Vedic context. Though it is nevěr mentioned 
in the post-Rgvedic Vedic texts,the Rgveda alludes to 
this practice; but, it is oniy in the context of Indra's 
Victory. Thus, after the battle with the roaring 'ser- 
penť, Vrtra, a hundred buffaloes were cooked for Indra 
• RV. VI. 17. 11). He is also said to háve eaten (or killed: 
aghahy a thousand (saiiasram) buffaloes (VIII.12.8.). 
Vlsnu is said to háve brought to Indra a hundred buf- 
.^aloes and milk-cooked rice {ksira.paka.in odana.in), when 
the latter seized Emusa, who was his enemy. These ref- 
erences could hardly be taken to mean, that Indra alone 
devoured the multitude of buffaloes. These háve to be 
taken as indicating a generál feast after war, oř a great 
battle; and, in this all his helpmates (read, soldiers) 
participated. Also, šatám and sahasram could not be 
taken to indicate the exact number of buffaloes killed 
for the feast; the words are indicative of just a 'large 
number'. When it comes to Indra, himself, offering a 
buffalo (mahisam mrgam) and cooking it, it is only for 
his 'mother' and *father' (VIII.69.15), whosoever they 
may be. Indra's father and mother are not cleárly de- 
fined and identified. The father cannot be Tvastr, as is 
generally beheved; because, he is the 'generál'' father 
of all the gods. He is, rather, Indra's mythological 
'father'; but, actually, socio-historically, he is the senior 
adversary who has to be defeated for Indra's deifica- 
tion. The point is, Indra was nevěr a god, in the reál 
sense of the word.^ He was god, as Ráma was (and has 
been, since,) a god, and also as Krsna was such. Or, as 
was the ancient Egyptian king Zaru, or as Alexander, 
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the Great, would háve been a god — but could nevěr 
achieve godhood.^ There is no other reference to the 
killing of a single buffalo. And, it is doubtfnl if the 
mahisEL in this context (xnahisam ixirgam) is the buffalo. 
It is more likely, that the main beast is indicated by 
the term mrga while mahisa is the epithet suggestive 
of greatness, the whole image reverting to the power as- 
pect. Moreover^ the context shows that the whole image 
is of the dark waterful cloud seen as the big beast; be- 
cause, in the samé breath, Indra is said to háve 'broken' 
open the moist nourishment (odfanam), which is a typí- 
cal rain-symbol in the Rgvedic imagery (cf. X.123.4). It 
is, thus, clear, that there is no reference to the killing of 
a single buffalo in the Rgveda - far less as a rituál act. 
The many buffaloes that are referred to be killed and 
cooked are not for a god at a regidar rituál; they are in 
connection with the war-feast. They certainly indicate 
the eating of the ílesh of the buffalo by the unpriestly 
class. But, they cannot be mistaken as at a sacred 
rituál. In other words, this act was nevěr a sacrament; 
hence, there was no sacrificial killing of the buffalo. As 
such, even in the latter Vedic rituál texts the sacrifice 
of a buffalo is nevěr mentioned. ^ 

The necessity of the observation, that the Vedic Ht- 
erature does not háve, nor does it attest, the sacrifice of 
the buffalo, is in view of the opinion of Asko Parpola^ 
that the Mahisasura-mardini myth, and the later tradi- 
tion of the buffalo being sacrificed to her, is initiated in 
the Vedic tradition under the influence of the Vratyas 
whose rituals the Vedic people incorporated. This iš 
no pláce to go into all the arguments and suggestion 
of Parpola. (The present author has doně so and has 
examined them elsewhere.^) However, it wiil be proper 
to touch the most important of the arguments which 
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concerns the present purpose. Referring to the rituál at 
the Rajasúya sacrifice wherein : (i) A tiger-skin is laid 
on the ground; upon it a piece of lead is placed; (ii) This 
piece is said to be the 'head of Namuci'; (iii) Indra kicks 
away the piece and, according to a myth related in this 
context, a démon springs forth. Parpola sees here the 
rudiment of the detail in the later Mahisasura-mardinT 
myth, where from the body of the buffalo, killed by the 
Devi, the démon Mahisa comes out. Parpola thinks that 
here there is just an inversion of the later myth (Hnver- 
sion' is not the word ušed by Parpola; it is a rather 
technical term from the context of the study of myths), 
He feels that the king, who is a human aspect of Indra, 
acts as the Devi. Thus, according to him, the equation 
is: 

Indra (= king) is the Vedic aspect of the 
later Devi; and Namuci, the démon, is the 
suggested Mahisa (buífalo), 

There is no necessity to meet this argument. It is 
sufficient to say that, in myths, similar motifs do not at- 
test sameness of the ultimate meaning; and far less the 
sameness of characters. The point is, that we just do not 
háve the mention of the buíFalo and its sacrifice - or, the 
buíTalo-demon and his killing by Indra. We háve already 
noted how the cooking of buíFaloes does not prove rituál 
killing, or offering at a rite. Parpola cites another rituál 
and a myth associated with it from the VadhuJa-Srauťa- 
sOíraJ According to it, Prajápati runs after Vac, who 
wants to escape from his lustful clutches. They také 
various forms. Finally, Prajápati sees that Vác entered - 
the mouth of the Purusa, Vác sees him approaching; so, 
she makes the teeth of the Purusa her protective walls 
(purai); and watches Prajápati's move. Now, Prajápati 
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takés the form of the rice-porridge (odana). To atirati 
Vac he decorates himself (covers himself) in that fpxiii 
with melted butter (ghee), Vac cannot control ber- 
šelf and swallows the ghee-smeared porridge, which is 
nothing but Prajápati. In this statě of Vac, behind tlie 
puraiř, Parpola sees Durga (the deity of the mountains), 
And, in this rituál and in the myth, he sees the foUowing 
equations: 

Prajápati = pomdge; Vac = tongue = Durga, 
Prajapati swallowed = Mahisa sacriíiced- 

So, he suggests that Prajápati is the earlier one whose 
later version is Mahisa; because, both are sacriíiced to, 
and eaten by^ the female deity. Here again, the difři- 
culty about this argument is that it sees the form but 
not the pattern - of both the rituál and the myth. Here, 
and in another example (which Parpola has not taken) 
where a male victim is sacriíiced to Sarasvati, in her 
aspect of Vac who is said to háve sustained Prajapati, 
one might as well say that there is a base for believ- 
ing the male victim to be Mahisa (though here it is a 
goat) and Sarasvati the Devi (Sat.Br, IIL9.1.7), But, 
the pattern of the Devi myth and rituál shows that, in 
it the buffalo(= démon) and the Devi are not only jux- 
taposed in a sexual tie as a suitor (soliciting lover) and 
the desired female; the buffalo is on a lower level than 
the Devi. In the Prajápati- Vac relationship both are 
on the samé divine level. Moreover, the Prajápati- Vac 
myth is only a version of the Prajápati-Daughter myth; 
and the démon Mahisa is nevěr said to be the father of 
the Devi. Further, the sacrifice in the Vedic context is 
nevěr associated with the offering of the head, or blood, 
which are prominent features in the rituál of the Devi 
and the buífalo. Yet further, the motif of 'swallowing' 
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aoes not indicate 'marder' as the meaningj as Parpola 
iioposes.^ It suggests oneness, as is clear from a num- 
ber of such cases. This will show that the sacrifice of 
a buífalo is nevér indic:itccl iii the Vedic texts* BuíFalo- 
sacrifice was a uniquc rite amoiig the non- Vedic people 
who, later fused with the Vedic; and there is no ground 
ío believe (as ParpoLa pro[)oscs variously), that it was 
present among the early Vedic people, but that every 
trace of it has been wipcd out by the Brahmana texts 
because the buíFalo was ius.sociated with the enemies of 
ihe Vedic people, and dhal thesjs later texts show a de- 
liberate discrimination', of the later conservative priests, 
cigainst the buffálo. 
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M, SRIMANNARAYANA MURTI 

VÁGYOGA OF THE GRAMMARIAN 



Falling in line with the Vedic tradition, the gram- 
marians of the Paninian schoolliave elevated the status 
of Vak - the common nomenclature of the Vedic and 
Classical Sanskrit^ - to the position of BraJiinan just 
as the Mimamsakas háve risen yajňa to the position of 
god (devata). Patanjali in his Mahábiasja quotes sev- 
eral expressions - words, phrases and sentences - from 
the sacrificial and the nonsacrificial Vedic Hteratures^ 
as illustrations to sut ras as well as to the canons of the 
granunarian. For example Patanjali quotes the Vedic 
passage of an unidentified source: eJcah sabdah samjag 
jiřáťai sásťránvitah supTayuktah svaxge loke kamadbug 
bbavatP and the non- Vedic Bhrája verse:^ 

yas tu praTunJcte knšalo višese 

sabdan yathavad vyavaharakale/ 

so 'naníam ápnoti jayam pasatra 

vagyoga^nd dusyati capasabdaih// 

Thus Bhartrhari treats Vyakarajia as a Smrti, an 
Ágama and a Sastra/ 
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Taking advantage of the rise of diíFerent philosophi- 
cal speculations of other schools,^ Paninians could forge 
ahead the Grammar as a potential school of philoso- 
pliy based on the upanisadic thought by updating it 
through assimilation and synthesis of several philosoph- 
ical trends. Further Pataňjali and Bhartrhari could 
foreshadow several doctrines of Kumarila, Prabhakara, 
Samkara, Rámánuja, etcJ This evidently demands that 
all the linguistic theories of Bhartrhari should bě read 
against philosophical aíBJiations, 

In the historical perspective we sec that the íinal goal 
of human aspirations is fnlfilment of desires and suc- 
cess ín Svarga according to Pataňjali^ and realization 
of Sabda-brahman according to Bhartrhari,^ The meta- 
morphosis is nátur al and in line with the convention of 
the grammarian- Grammar is the direct means for the 
Paninian to know the Vi^cía and the VeJa in its turn 
the finál goal.^^ Thus knowing the meaning of word oř 
using the language uniting the word and the meaning 
correctly is the means to attain the finál goal. Thus 
uniting the word with its meaning is vagyoga and the 
vágyog&vit shall certainly obtain Hberation. 

In order to justify the union of the speech with its 
sense, ajid aíso to account for the objects of the world 
known through language the grammarian has evolved 
two concepts, námely bauddhapadáxiha and, vivarťa. 
Ačcordingly the referent of a word is only:what is con- 
ceived by the speaker and what is comprehended by the 
listener. This conceptual object or referent in its tum is 
connected with the objects of the world.^^ This is caUed 
praťihhá, a technical naone for the *intuition^ (bhavana) 
and a ^flash of understanding\ This fiash óf understand- 
ing is indeed the meaning of word or sentence. ^^ So it is 
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immaterial even if a corresponding object does not ex- 
ist, as for the words vandhyápuira and gaganakusuma^ 
which give rise to some cognition without a correspond- 
ing object in the mundane world. A speaker may also 
Tise a word oř a sentence in the sense of another either 
intentionally or erroneously, but this does not obliterate 
the function of language.^^ Extending the samé anal- 
ogy the whole mundane world can be of no relevance 
with reference to the Brahman or Sabda-brahman at 
the stage of liberation. Then the world is nothing but 
an appearance just as sašavisana. This appearance is 
called vivarťa. As Bhartrhari defines, appearance means 
the assunxption of one thing as something else without 
loosing its inherent nátuře, through apparent diversity 
of diíferent uiireal forms.^^ It is like the appearance in 
a dream. So the cognition of the worldly objects as 
worldly objects is invalid and falše as this knowledge 
does not help to obtain the goals of life, It becomes 
valid only when the worldly objects are seen as the 
appearance of the Brahman and with reference to the 
Brahman they are transitory and unreal. When this 
knowledge arises it becomes true, the knowledge par 
excellence and infinite as declared by the Mahávakya: 
satyaxn jňánam anantam brahma (TU. 2.2). Therefore 
liberation lies in the comprehension of the worldly ob- 
jects as appearance of the unchangeable Brahman- So 
according to Bhartrhari liberation (moksa) is nothing 
but the experience of identity of the šelf (which iš of the 
essence of knowledge) with the Brahman through the 
knowledge of the true nátuře of the eternal Brahman. 



15 



The knowledge of the eternal Brahman is obtain- 
able according to the Páninian by understanding the 
true nature of the language which consists of sentences, 
words and articulated sounds. When the word 
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referent is conceptual and o£ consciousness, and the cor- 
responding empirical objects of the mundane world are 
appearance, to stand in proportion, the sentence oř the 
word should also be: conceptual and of consciousness, 
and the articulated sounds an appearance. Taking clue 
form Pataňjali's definition o£ dhvajii^^^ Bhartrhari caJls 
the conceptual word sphota and the articulated speech 
sounds nadá or dhvani.^'^ Dhvaiú is again distinguished 
as praicría-divani and vaiicrťa-dhvani, on the basis of 
two discernible stages in the process of extemalization. 
The sentence oř word is externalized in three stages. In 
the first stage sentence bursts forth in an indistinct and 
indivisible way in the mind of the speaker soon after an 
idea ílashes to be conxmunicated to his listener.^^ This 
burst of sentence is called spioťa. In the second stage 
the indivisible sentence takés in the mind of the speaker 
a pattem with a specific divisible sequence. Thus it gets 
the distinction of duratien called short (irasva), lórig 
(dirgha) and extra-long (pluta) and it is caUed prakrta- 
dhvam^^ In the third stage, the sentence is externalized 
into speech sounds through articulation. It also gets 
the distinction of rapidnegs (druťa), medium (madhya) 
and slowness (yiJamba) andit is caUed vaikrta-dbvaiú.'^^ 
When the sphota bursts forth by the vaikría-divani and 
prájtrťa-dJiyani the praíibiá as a flash of understanding 
arises in the mind of the Hstener.^^ In fact the concept 
of sphota as a bearer of sentence meaning is introduced 
as a concomitant to maintain the indivisibility of the 
sentence sense. So just as the meaning of the sentence 
flashes in the mind of the speaker before the spioťa 
bursts, the sphota bursts in the mind of the listener 
before the flash of meaning. If the dhvam following 
the sphota in the čase of speaker and preceding in the 
čase of listener were to be true the spioťa would also 
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be divisible and changing {paňnáxna) from one stage 
to the other. Bhartrhari resorts to vivarta. theory and 
holds that the divisibleness oísphota in the prakrta and 
vaikrta dhvani levels is a mere appearance.^^ Just as the 
reflection of the moon in water appears as moving be- 
cause of the movement of water, the indivisible spota- 
šabda appears to háve divisibility, duration and speed,^^ 

In the empirical level the language and also the world 
which it describes are to be examined to arrive at the 
truth of our existence. Bhartrhari starts with the ax- 
iom that one shonld reach truth %y treading the nntruth 
path.^^ Thus as a lingtdst the grammarian describes the 
relationship of the word with the lexical meardng, the 
syntacticj semantic, morphological, phonological and 
phonetic features of language by rules (suíra), riders 
(vartika) and reminders (jňapaka).^^ And as a meta- 
physicist he accounts for the evolution of the uni verse 
from the práJcrta-diivani, the earliest level from which 
the investigation can be made. Thus Bhartrhari says 
that the whole uni verse is evolv;ed out of chandas {i.e. 
the praJcrťa-dhvani).^^ 

The vak is the origin of every thing,^^ We see that 
our knowledge of every thing in the universe is inter- 
twined with the word.^^ Further when we cognise an 
object through the word, our cognition takés the form 
of identity. Thus the object is really not diíferent from 
the word. In other words it is the word which has be- 
come the object. Therefore we cannat cognise an object 
through the word, without cognising the word.^^ AU the 
manifestations of the Brahman are intertwined with the 
word, and so the Brahman must be of the nature of the 
word. Brahman is consciousness, the word as well as 
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its meaning is consciousness; the Brahman is nothing 
but the word and its meaning -^^ 

The expressive word sphoia and the flash of under- 
standing pratibhE are thus reiated to the principál cause 
of creation called Sabdatattva or Sabdabrahman. The 
Sabdabrahman is indivisible with vidyá as its principál 
capacity. But because of avidyá Hhe empirical science'^ 
another capacity of the samé Brahman the whole uni- 
verse appears as existing and real.^^ So the grammarian 
accepts to describe the empirical world as it appears 
and then reverts to the reál nature of it with reference 
to liberation, 

The realization of the identity of the pratibhá with 
the sphoťa is liberation. The comprehension of the 
Vedic sentences together with the aroused residual traces 
of sabcřa (šabdakhavaiiá) acquired previously leads the 
individual to realize the knowledge reaching its climax 
in the Omniscient,^^ Thus Bhartrhari holds that the 
reaiization of the Brahman is not spontaneous.^^ It is 
graded and should be grown by the spirituál merit 
(dharma)^ through strict observance of the injunctions 
of ámnája. Therefore the amnaya produces dharma and 
the latter in its turn the jňana.^^ 

The word ámnáya Hhat which is to be learnt by rep- 
etition, sacred texts handed down by mouth' may mean 
not only the sacriíicial Vedic texts known to us but also 
the lost Vedic recensions and the nonsacrificial Ágamic 
works^^ grown parallel with the former texts; for, we 
íind several citations in the commentary of Bhartrhari 
the sources of which cannot be decided. For example 
the sources are not known for the foUowing citations 
quoted by Bhartrhari in connection with vágyoga: 
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1. vedábhyEsat vaxam ántaram suklam ajaram jyotis 
tasminn evapEre tamasi vité vivartate, Vakyapadiya 
{= VP), L5. 

2. vág evartham pasyati vág braviti 
vag evartham nihitam santanoti/ 
vacy eva višvam bahurupam nibaddham 

tad etad ekam pravibhajyopabhuákte// VP. I.llO. 

3. vág eva višvá bhuvanani jajňe 

váca it sarvam amrtam yac ca martyam/ 

athed vag bubhuje vag uvaca 

purutrá vaco na parám yac ca naka// VP. 1.112. 

4. vácai sainskaram adbaya 
vácain jňane iiivesya ca/ 
vibhajya bandhanány asyáh 

krtvá tain chinnabandhanám// YF. 1.123. 

Therefore it can be said in conclusion that the gram- 
marian is the earhest metaphysicist to treat the ^science 
of being' exclusively on the basis of language and hence 
this school of philosophy and its philosopher can rightly 
be described by vágyoga or šabdayoga^^ and vágyogavit 
or šabdavit^^ respectively. Thus Ánandavardhana 
rightly calls the grmmarian sabdatattvavit,^^ 
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Kamkaxyaxatnďvali^ S.V.U. Oriental Series 26, Tirupati,1993 
(- SVUOJ. vol 29). 

3. Maháhhasya (= MB), 6.1.84, vol. 3, p. 58 (BORI edn.). 

4. ibid. 1.1.1, vol. 1, p, 2. 

5. Vyákarana is called sástra because it contains seyeral rules en- 
joining different grar^matical operations. It is called smrti be- 
cause it is a work based on the experience of knowledge ob- 
tained in the Vedas, Thirdly it is called ágama for it is based 
on tradition which has come down through generations and 
known from the sacrificial as well as the nonsacrificial Vedic 
texts. Hence we fiud the mention of ágama as a separate item 
in PatafijaU's statenaent: raksohágamalaghvasamdeháh prayo- 
janam, MB. 1.1.1, p. 1. 

6. ácáryá hi paiasminn akramo ^ntahsamnivešini šahdatattve 
pratyadhikaranam agamabhedaparigrahena bhinnani daršanáni 
éxitáh šastravyavaháram anugacchanti, Vakyapadiya (=:VP), 
1.74, Vrtth Ed. K.A, Subramania lyer, Deccan CoUege Mono- 
graph Series, Poona, 1966. 

tatra kah pantba na šakya ásthátum iti samvyavahárarthaxn 
sarvani daršanány asňtáh^ Paddbati of Vrsabhadeva on ibid. 

7. Even though Bhartrhari did not mention by name in his 
Vakyapadiya^ he dealt with the abhibitánvaya and anviía- 
hhidhána theories of sentence of Kumáiila and Prabhákara in 
the second and third kándas. Prabhákara criticises the theory 
of vívarřa in his Brha^ti in very strong terms; cf. kasyáyaxn 
vivartah kasya ca srotrádaya upádhitam ápadyante? tasmad 
vidambanaisá ^vivaxtate 'rÉhabhávena'íři, Brhatí on Mimáxpsar 
darsana, 1,1-5.5, p. 160 (Madras University edn,). Eventhough 
Samkara does not accept the philosophy of Bhartrhari he rec- 
ognizes the linguistic theory oř the grammarians and records 
it in the Devatadhikarana under the rule: šabda iti cen nátab 
prabhavát pratyaksánumánabhyám (BS. 1.3.28). For Samkara 
the sphota is a valid linguistic theory and it has nothing to do 
with moksa, We also find sixnilarities in diction; cf. tatha hi 
- kaiscid abhiyuktair yatnenotpreksitas tarká abbiyuktatarair 
ábhasyamaxiá drsyante, BTahmasůtra-Samkarabhásya on BS, 
2.1.11 with 

yatnenánumito ^py arthah knsaJair anumátrbhib/ 
abbiyuktatarair anyair anyatbaivopapádyate// YF. 1.34, 
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The approbation of the Advaitins is further confirmed by 
Prakášatman who adapts Bhartrhari's definition of vivaxta in 
his Pai5capádiiá-vjVarafía - VarnaJca 5; cl Bhartrharx's def- 
inition: eicasya taitvad apracyutasya bhedanukarenasatyavi- 
hhaktányarůpopagráhitá vivartah (Vrtti on VR LI) with 
Prakášatman 's definition: ekasya tattvaxi apracyutasya půrva- 
viparitásatyánekarůpávabháso vivartah, Sri Padmapadacárya^s 
Paňcapádiká with coxnmentaries^ ed. by S. Subrahmanya Sas- 
tri, Mahesh Research Institute, Varanasi, 1992, VarnaJca 5, 
p, 532. Yámunácárya in his Siddhitraya (p. 6. Banaras 
edn.) includes the name of Bhartrhari in the list of philoso- 
phers. Ramánuja adapts the grammarian's definition of coUo- 
cation: ^hhinnapravrttinimittanáxp. šabdanám ekasminn arthe 
vrttis saixianadhikarajjyam^ iti hi tadvidah, Vedaxthasamgraha 
(p. 24, Ramakrishna Ashrama, Mysore, 1956). 

8, so yam aksarasamámnáyo vaksamámnáyah puspitah phalitas 
candrataxakavat pratimandito veditavyo brahmaráših. sarva- 
vedapunyaphadávaptiš casya jňáne bhavati. mátapitarau casya 
svarge loke mahiyate^ MB. 1.1.1, p- 36. 

9. tasmád yah sahdasamskáxah sa siddhih paramátmanah/ 
tasya pravrttitattvajňas tad brahmáxmtam aénute// VR L123. 

10. VR L14-16. 

11. šabdapramánaká vayam yac cbabda aha tad asmákam 
pran^ánam, MB. 1.1.1, p. 11. 

kámam atidešyatám vá sac casac cápi něha hhěio hti/ 
kaJpyo hi vakyaseso vakyam vaktary adhinam hi// 

ibid. 1.1.57, p, 147. 
yo vartho buddhivisayo báhyavasíunibandiianah/ 
sa bShyavastv itijňátah šabdárthah kais cid isyate // 

VP. II.132.(Ed. by Raghunatha Sarmá, Sarasvati- 
bhavanagranthamálá 91, Varanasi 1980). 
íaíJiářii - buddhyá nirňpítavastuvisayah sabdah, Heláraja's 
PraJczrnapraJcása on VP. III.Sambandiia.39 (ed. by K.A. Subra- 
mania lyer, Deccan CoUege Monograph Series 21, Poona 1963, 
1973). 

12. vícciiedagrahane 'růhánám prařibhányaiva jáyaÉe / 
váJcjáJríha iti tam ahuh padárthair upapáditam // VR 11.143. 
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Bhartrhaxi remarks that the true nature of pratibbá remains 
inexplicable (anakbyeya) to others and even the experiencer 
cannot account for it even to Mmself (VP. IL144). 

13. M. Srimannarayana Murti, 'Intentión of the Speaker', S.V.U, 
Oňental Journal^ vol. 30-31, pp. 21-33. 

14. ekasya tattvad apxacyutasya hhedanukárenasatyavibhaktmya' 
růpopagrahitá vivartah^ VP, LI, VrttL 

Of the two types of causation called parináma and vivaría, the 
former is objective (i.e. the change has come within the object 
Uke milk changes mto curd) and the latter is subjective (i.e* 
the object remains unchanged but is cognised as something else 
because of the presence of factors obstructing correct cognition 
as ropě is cognised as snake in dusk). As the grammarian holds 
what flashes in the mind as the sense of a word, he naturally 
advocates the vívaxta theory. 

15. atmarůpam yathá jňáne jňeyariipam ca dršyate/ 
artbarůpam tathá sabde svarůpam ca praíasate// VP. L50. 
apí prayoktur átmanam šabdam antar avasthitam / 

práhur mahántam rsabham yena sáyujyam isyate // ibid. 122. 

16. Patanjali uses the word spbota in his commentary on the rule; 
taparas tatkaJasya, MB. 1.1.70, p. 181: spbotaé ca táván.eva 
bbavati dhvanikrtá vrddhih. 

dbvanib sphotas ca sabdánám dbvanis tu kbalu laksyate/ 
alpo mabáipš ca kesámcid ubhayam tatsvabbávatab// 
He refers to the concepts of divani and spbota in his explar 
nation of šabda: yenoccáritena sásnaláňgůlakakudakburavisár 
nhiám sampratyayo bbavati sa šabdab. atbava piatitapadá- 
rtbako loke dbvanib šabda ucyate^ MB, 1.1.1, p.l. Bhartrhaxi 
interprets the passage as: spbotaht sabdo dbvanis tasya vyayáxna 
upajajaře, Mahábbasya-dipiká on ibid., p .4 (BORI edn.) and 
repeats this in his Vrtti on VP. 1.23. 

17. dváv upádanašabdesu šabdau sabdavido vidub/ 

eko nixnittam sabdánám aparo 'rřhe prayujyate // VP. 1.44. 

18. vitarkitab purá buddbyá kvajcid artbe nivešitab/ 
karanebbyo vivrttena dbvanináso 'nugrijaíey/ ibid. L47. 
aviicríyádharmafcam bi sábdatattvam dbvanixn vikňyá' 
dbaimánam anu vxfcrijate, Vříti thereon. 

19. svabbávabbedán nityatve brasvadixgbaplutádisu/ 
prákrtasya dbvaneb kálab šabdasyopacaryate// ibid. L76. 
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20. dhvanayah saraupohante sphotátma tair na bhidyate/ 
šabdasyordhvam abhivyakter vrttíbhedam vaikrtah// ihid. 1.77. 

21. These three stages in the process of communication are called 
by two sets of self-explanatory names, each of which describes 
a particular characteristic feature; paxamopámsu, upámsu and 
sawhrtakrama (VP.II.19 and Vrtti thereon and pasyanti, 
madhyamá and vaikhari (VP. L134) are the two sets of naraes 
correspondxng to sphota^ prákrta-dhvani and vaikrta-dhvani 
respectively. 

22. nádasya kraxnajannxatvan na půrvo na paraš ca sah/ 
akramab kraxnarůpena bbedaván iva jáyate// VP, L48. 

23. pratibimbam yatbanyatra sthitam toyakriyavasát/ 
tatpravrttim ivanveti sa dharmabsphotanádayob// ibíd. 1.49. 

24. asatye vartinani sthitvá tatah satyajTX sanxihate/ ihid. lil, Vrtti, 
238. 

See fn. 31 below for the significance of satya and a-satya. 

25. cf. vakyasyarthat padártbánám apoddbare prakaJpite/ 
šabdantarena sambandbab tasyaíkasyopapadyate// ihid. IL269. 

26. sabdasya parinámo 'yam ity amnáyavido viduh/ 
chandobhya eva prathamam etad visvana vyavartata//íhidJ,112. 
Cbandas is concerned with the distribution and duration of 
vowels. Thns it is concerned with prákrta-dbvanu 

27. VP. LI. 

The Chándogyopanisad is the ěarliest record philosophízing the 
multiplicity as having its origin in speech (vácárambianam 
vikárab, 6.1.4) and holding the inquiry into the language as 
a means to obtain the knowledge of reality. 
Šamkara also corroborates that the realization of the Brahman 
is accomplished at the end of the inquiry into the meaning of 
sentences (of sacred texts like the upanisads) and is not accom- 
plished by any other means of valid knowledge like inference; cf . 
vákyarthavxcáranadhyavasánanirvrttá bi brabmávagatih nánu- 
mánadipramánántaranirvrttá^ BS. 1.1.2. 

28. na so 'sti pratyayo loke yab šabdánugamád rte/ 
anuviddham ivajňánam sarvam sabdena bhásaÉe/^ ibid. 1.115. 

29. The grammarian's advocacy of the word as the cause of the 
world is akin to the upanisadic theoíy of prána as the cause of 
objects of cognition through sensory organs in the Kausitaki- 
brahmana-upanisad, III.3. Further as prána 'breath' is 
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abstract it cannot be contemplated as an object of medita- 
tion (upásBiia). So it has to be known only through the man- 
ifested form of breath, which is nothing btit the articulated 
speech for being produced during exhalation; cf. práno 'smí 
prajňátmánaxn máxn a.yuT amrtam ity upásváyuh prájnah.... 
pránena hy evásmimloke 'mrůam ápnoti^ ibid. IIL3. Thus 
even though Samkarácárya in his BTahmasutra-bhěsyay 1.1.31 
takés praiia as referring to the Brahman, an Advaitic commen- 
tator Nárayana holds that the meditation of breath is accom- 
plished by meditating upon the speech sounds om and aíiia as 
they are the first ostensible manifestations of the breath and 
also considered as auspecious in the pur&nas (cf, S.R.Matha 
(ed)j 'Jnanamálá of Nágara Nárayana', S,V,U, Oríental Jout- 
nal, XXV, 1983, p, 5). 

PYirther prána and prajňá mentioned in the above passage of the 
Kausitaki-bráhmana-upanisad are comparable to sphota and 
pratibhá respectively. One commentator Appayácárya of the 
Anubhavádvaita school holds that liberation lies in the expe- 
rience of identity between prána and prajňá^ aad that it is 
similar to the Layayoga of the Hathayogins (cf. S.R. Matha, 
A Crítical Study of the Kansitakibráiiinaiia-upanisad with its 
avaiíaWe Commentaries^ pp. 162, 188, S.V» University^ 1998). 
But because of break in the philosophical tradition of the gram- 
marians^ Bhartrhari^s views are not reappraised time and again 
with necessary modiíications as in the post-Samkara Classical 
Advaita, 

30. vágrůpatá ced utkráměd avabodbasya šásvati/ 

na prakááah prakásetasá hi pTatyavaxaasšini// ibid. L116. 

31. The opposite pairs satya : a-satya and vídya : a-vidyá do not 
refer to the obj^cts contrary to each other. The negative com- 
pound is formed in the fanction of exclnsion of some charac- 
teristics in the referent of the second member. For example 
when a ksatiiya is taken as a bvahmaiia because of possessing 
all the characteristics excluding brahminhood, the compound 
a-Jbráiinaanaexcludes the brahminhood and signifies metaphor- 
ically ksattiya (cf, M. Srimannarayana Murti, Sanskrit Cohit 
pounds - A Pbilosopbícal Study^ pp. 255-260, Chowkhamba 
Sanskrit Studies 93, Varanasi, 1974). Thus a-satya is that 
which is very close to satya, but falling short of some qual- 
ity of being absolute truth; thus it signifies empirical truth. 
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Cognition of the empirical truth helps to obtain the knowiedge 
of absolute truth. So also a-vidya means the empirical science 
while vidyá is the science of the Brahman oř the science par 
excellence. Thus The grammarians háve rightly assigned vidyá 
and a-vidyá as two powers of the Brahman. Thus Bhartrhari 
does not use the word avidyá (VP, 11.233 and III. Kala.62) in 
the sense of Nesceince as ušed by the Advaitins. So Samkara 
remarks: tam etam evamlaksanam adhyásam panditá avidyeti 
manyante, tadvivekena ca vasturůpávadháranam vidyám áhuh, 
Brahxnasutra-Sárpkara-bhásya^ 1.1.1. Here pandita means 
vaiyákarana. 

32. Bhartrhari quotes as an authority in his Vrtti on VP. L26: 
sabdárthayor asaqibhede vyavaháxe prthakkňyá/ 

yatah šabdarthayos tattvam ekarn tat samavastbitam// 

33. api prajoJctur átmánam šabdam antaravasthitaju/ 

práhur mabantam rsabham yena sáyujyam isyate// ibid. 1.122. 

34. vyavasthiÉasádhubiiávena hi rupena sainskríyaixiáne šabda- 
tattve ^pabhrainsopaghátápagainád ávirbhute dharmavišese 
niyato 'bhyudayab. tadabhyasác ca sabdapurvakam yogam 
adhigamya pratibhám tattvaprabhavám bhávavikarapra- 
krtim sattám sádhyasádhanasaktiyuktám samyag avabuddhya 
niyatá ksemapráptir iti^ ibid. 1. 123, Vjtéi. 

35. The Satapatha-brahmana, 14.6. 10. 6^ for example, evidences the 
existence of several texts besides the Vedas forming corpus of 
the Vedic literát ure:...as7a mabato bhutasya nihsvasitam etad 
yad rgvedo yajurvedah sámavedo ^^tharvaňgirasa itihasah 
puránam vidyá upanisadah slokáh sutrány anuvyákhyánáni 
vyákhyáixáni .., nihsvasitáni. 

36. yafcra vácp nimittáni cihnániváksaxa^xmteh/ 
šabdapůrvena yogena bhásante pratibimbavat// ibid. 1.20. 
It can also be called sabdapOrvaicajoga; cf. fn. 34 above. 

37. cf. dváv hpádánašabdesu šabdau é^kdavido viduh/ 

eko nimittani šabdánám aparo 'rthe prayujyate// ibid. L44. 

38. niímtaš cáyam arthah sabdatattvavidbhir eva, Dhvanyáloka, 
4.5* . . * 

Ánandavardhana • heartily approb^es the grammarian^s 
theory of liberation and adopts the samé to his poetic theory 
of moksa. The basic concepts o{ batfddhapadártha and sphota 
are advocated in a different way by different terms vyaňjaná 
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m ámí He uses the word májE in the samé sense as ušed 
by tk grammarian (.., túsmm ^mmvimm avidyápra- 
pmmpm ca, 4.5; tem cajiaíiaprabiedápeisayápi íávaj 
jagadvrtíam upajiMáhymium súmbhis thiichmsíd 
ajijaíiá sthitm apj anyaéiaiva vivartate, 4.3) 
Cognition of duality like spioía and praííbia, praná and prajSá, 
vjaijaiiá and divani, prairtí and puma, jiva and ísVara and 
so on is tk cause of grief of kman beings leading to smm 
oř cycle of birtli and death. Liberation in consequence Ees in 
cognising identity or unity. The identity is possible when the 
relata in duality are opposites or of the samé nátuře. If they 
are opposites one of the relata should logically be destroyed or 
dissociated from the other zs the Sámskhya philosophers pos- 
tuláte. In the other čase the identity is established between 
the relata through their inherent unity for being of the samé 
nátuře. The grammarians, like the Upanisadic philosophers, 
aítepted at thb method. 



SATYA VRAT 

PRADYUMNACARITA 

Aja Interesting Jaina PwirSnic MabSkSvya. 



Written at Surat in 1617 A.D^^^the Pretdyumnacarita 
(PC)^ of Ratnacandra Gani, u Jaiua monk of tke Tapá- 
gsiccha^ purports to detail at leiťgtli the life-account of 
Pradyxamna, the famed son of Krsna, frora his birth to 
the attainment of the finál emsoicipation with such trap- 
pings as the poem adroitted. However, the way it has 
been treated within the prescribed parameters, the biog- 
raphy lias shrunk to a segment of the burly poem. With 
the import ance accorded to the secondary episodes and 
the peripheral events it cotdd not háve been otherwise, 
Though an homogeneous theme in itself, it has been 
viewed, much in the tradition of the Jaima puranas, as 
auii adjtinct to Neminathas career. 

The puranic character of PC ís beyond question. It 
is rather infested with such elements as determine the 
genius of the puranic poems. With a view to under- 
score the efíicacy of the doctrine of karma, Ratnacandra 
has taken recourse to the established device of detailing 
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endless accounts of the earlier births of the dramaíis 
persona, Oiie's actions persistently dog him through the 
series of births,^ and He has to suffer the consequences 
thereof.^ The vedists Agnibhuti and Váyubhuti are thus 
said to háve born as envious brahmanas as a cense- 
quence of their eating, in the form of jackals, a leather- 
strap in one of their previous births. Their parents, So- 
madeva and Agnila, on the other hand, are condemned 
to be Cándála and bitch respectively because of their 
voluptuous conduct in a previous birth. It is because of 
this intimate relationship that Purnabhadra and Mani- 
bhadra (incarnaíions of Agnibhuti and Váyubhuti), the 
two sons of Arhaddása of Hastinapura, come to enter- 
tain affection for them. Purnabhadra is subsequently 
born as Visvakasena's son Madhu, who reincarnates 
himseif as Rukmirďs son Prádyumna. Because of the 
old enmity Kanakaprabha surreptitiously carries away 
Prádyumna soon after he is born. As a result of pour- 
ing scorn on a monk in an earlier birth, Somadeva's wife 
Laksmi has to undergo many an affliction before she is 
elevated as Krsna's wife as a reward for lending succour 
to the sage Somádhigupta. 

In keeping with the genius of the puránic poems, PC 
abounds in supernatural and miraculous events and in- 
cidents. Pradyunma's miraculous exploits háve claimed 
a sizable part of the poem. His prowess knows no 
bounds. He vanquishes even his great father in a íiery 
duel (VIII. 31 7). The Prajnapti-vidya serveš him as a 
panacea. It is this lore that enabled him to dart into 
Vaidarbhi's mansion undetected and marry her incog- 
nito after he had arranged the paraphernaha for the oc- 
casion out of nothing. It was again because of the mirac- 
ulous Prajňapti that he removed the hump of Satya- 
bhamá's slave-girl with a mere touch of his hand. The 
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metropolis Dvarika is rid of all diseases and ailments at 
the simple beat of a drnm (Xiy409)- 

PC is marked with a romantic ambience as weil, 
Pradyuinna's bold strategies and astounding stratagems 
to foil the despicable schemings of Kalasamvara^s sons 
on the Vijayardha mount and his funny actions prior to 
liis landing upon DvEriká serve to inject a modicum of 
romanticism in the body of the poem. Not unlike the 
other poems of its like, PC revels in admitting the folk 
element s, the most prominent of them being the motif 
of the chajige of form- While Pradyumna assumes the 
form of a Kiráta to abduct the daughter of Duryodhana, 
he turns himself into a Candala to win Vaidarbhi's hand. 
With equal ingenuity he assumes the form of a juggler^ 
monk and bráhmana as and when he needs it. He is 
equally at home in investing others with the forms of 
their choosing. The motif of abduction which is em- 
ployed with quite some frequency in PC also accords 
v;rith the character of a romantic poem. 

The religious discourses, admitted liberally in the 
poem to subserve its pedagVDg^c objective go far to in- 
vest PC with the puranic aura. The redeeming feature 
is that these sermons háve not tnrned prolix. That has 
saved the poem from pedestrian' insipidness. It is also 
so because the poet has drawn charming sketches of the 
spectrum of life on the vast canvcis of the poem, which, 
coupled with the supernatural and miraculons romantic 
events keep the reader spell bonnd tiU the end. 

Consisting of no less than 3569 verses, PC is indeed 
a. hefty poem of seventeen cantos. As hinted earlier^ 
the biography of Pradyumna is coníined to the first 
xiine cantos. And but for his emancipation detailed in 
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canto seveuteen, the rest of the poem cannot be said to 
háve an intimate coimection v/ith the principál theme. 
It cotdd háve been converdently absorbed in the ninth 
canto and called it a poem there itself. That would havc 
ensured greater homogeneity to the poem. But the in- 
duction of the lengthy accounts of Krsna and Nemi has 
all but wrecked the unity of the story- However, in Rat- 
nacandra's scheme of things, the unity of the poem is 
not as import ant as the propagation of the faith. That 
could not háve been convincingly achieved unless the 
majority of the characters including the hero are some 
how conyinced of the untenabiHty of the human exis- 
tence and embrace ascetic life to escape the baneful ef- 
fects of the worldly pleasures. To the poet Nemi's libera- 
tíon seems to be the quint-essence of PC, though it runs 
counter to the denouement of the main story. He has 
therefore sought to carry the main theme to its culmi- 
nation by incorporating Pradyumna's salvation in canto 
seventeen. It however appears to háve been forcibly 
thrust on the poem to achieve a limited objective. In 
its present form PC is donainated by the Krsnacaňta. 
Even if ICrsna's career is taken to be connected with the 
story of his son, there is no valid reason to set fbrth at 
length Nemi's biography in PC. Evidently Ratnacandra 
could not aíford to defy the sequence set by his sources 
and has smugly treated the life-story of Pradyunma as 
an appendage to the Nemicarita. That has only served 
to reduce the main story to subordination. In view of 
its contents the nomenclature of the poem sounds inap- 
propriate, if not whoUy untenable. It would háve been 
certaiuly more convincing to caU it Krsnacaríta rather 
than Pradyumnacariía. 

Not ujiHke most of the Svetambara authors of the 
pura^c poems, Ratnacandra is indebted to 
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Heiiiacandra's Trisastiéaláká-purusacaxita (TSSPC) for 
his theme. It hardly brooks repetition that he followed 
TSSPC both in detail and sequence with a measure of 
reverence. PC bears so close resemblance witb the cor- 
responding part (canto Nině) of Heinacandra's magnum 
opus that it would be infructuous to detail the similari- 
ties between the two. It is the dissiroilarities that merit 
notice- 

According to PC Rukmini requests Krsna through 
an envoy to savé her from the clutches of Sisupála in 
which she feared to land ere long (IIL498). In TSSPC 
Krsna^ after he has taken fancy for her on seeing her 
picture, asks Rukmin to give him the hand of his sister. 
He brusquely rejects the proposal and instead fixes her 
marriage with the Cedi ruler.^ It is not Rukmini but her 
a^unt (father's sister) vsrho, in Hemacandra^s account, ap- 
prises Krsna of her prospective marriage with Sisupála.'^ 
TSSPC would háve us believe that Rukinini, in ac- 
cordance with a pre-decided stratégy, mounted Krsna's 
chariot on her own. It is after her departure that her 
aunt and maids accuse Krsna and Balaráma of man- 
aging the abduction, in a bid to conceal their own in- 
volvement in the aifair.® In PC it is actually Balaráma 
who helps her to Krsna's chariot, and the abduction is 
declared by none eíse but Krsna (IV.37-75). The two 
poems concur on the manner of Pradyumna^s myste- 
rious disappearance soon after his birth,^ the account 
of his earlier births and his ennúty with Dhumaketu.^^ 
The sixteen calamitous tests to which Pradyumna is 
put by Kalasamvara^s sons in a bid to liquidate him 
are, however, conspicuous by their absence in TSSPC-^^ 
Ratnacandra seems to owe the tests to the TJttarapurána 
which, however, mentions only ten of them. The 
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conspiracy to dispose oíF Pradyunma is hatched in the 
UUarapurEna after he turns down Kaňcanamala^s 
(Kanakamala's) advances to him.-^^ According to Guna- 
bhadra's version^ Pradyumiia does not abduct Udadlii; 
he makes fun of tlie people present at Bhánukumara's 
ma,habhiseka. He ridicules the Kauravas also in a sím- 
ilar vein near Mathura.^^ The bet between Rukmini 
and Satyabháma with respect to surrendering their hair 
boils down to be the immediate cause of Pradyumna^s 
return in PC. However, he comes to know of the bet in 
the Uííarapurána only when a barber actually arrives 
to cut Rukmini 's hair. Pradyumna hangs him upside 
down at the city-gate.^^ 

As a puránic mahaicávya, PC must háve Santa as its 
dominant sentiment. It indeed cnlminates in quietism. 
Almost all the characters in the poem are ultimately 
convinced of the futility of sensual pleasures and opt 
for asceticism, which to them, is the gateway to the 
ultimate bUss.^^ In the author's view qtiietude is the 
king of sentiment s and in comparison to it Srngára is 
repulsive like the kimpáka.^^ 

Though catapulted to the high pedestal of the aiigi- 
rasa, quietism, as deHneated in PC, lacks the depth and 
intensity inherent in the chief sentim.ent. In the ambi- 
ence as it obtains in the poem, it is perhaps not possible 
to carry quietism to the supreme status. The fact that 
the poem reaches its climax in quietude is to be viewed 
as a pointer to its predominance which is reflected in the 
way the dramaíis persona. vie with each other to seek 
release from human bondage. The pithy observation 
of Krsna when on death-bed, poignantly underscores 
the helplessness of man and impermanence of human 
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relationship besides the inevitability of fall of the miglity 
as well. 

M,c^4^<l^Rlcdí?x^ rjcbKKm^: n XVL177. 

Contrary to quietism, the Vjra-rasa finds powerful 
expression in PC. Besides minor duels and skirmishes, 
Krsna fierce encounters with Jarasandha and Padma- 
nabha, as detailed in the poem, lead to the emergence 
of the heroic sentiment with a vengeance. While go- 
ing through these parts of the poem, one cannot help 
the feeHng that it is basically a heroic poem. And 
it will be justified to hold that the Vira-rasa in the 
poem often impedes the operation of the dominant sen- 
timent. Ratnacandra has his own style of deHneating 
the Vira-rasa, which may be turned as a puranic or re- 
ligious style. Krsna's encounters with Jarasandha and 
Padmanabha are thus taken to symbolize the eternal 
clash of the opposite forces. Being a symbol of evil, 
Jarasandha's defeat at the hands of Visnu was a fóre- 
gone conclusion.^'^ That accounts for the incredible ease 
with which Krsna stands Jarasandha's deadly disc, biat 
the samé disc, when hurled back on Jarasandha, severs 
his head in a trice.^^ As the forces of good are bonnd to 
win, Padmanabha's ar my i s routed by the mere sound 
of Paňcajanya. And when he presents himself to Krsna 
in the guise of a woman, the battle is won without firing 
a single shot.^^ 

The notable feature of Krsna's terriflc engagement 
with Jarasandha is that Neminatha, the matchless apos- 
tle of peace and non-violence, also participates in it 
with zeal and glue. Even after liquidating lakhs of 
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combatants he is imfa^ed as if violence were a way of 
life with him, 

The battles in PC are marked by an exchange of 
invectives by the opposing combatants and their nause- 
ating selí vaunt. The abusive game reaches its climax 
in Arjuna's fight with Karna.^^ 

The terrific battles apart, Ratnacandra has no love 
lost for the violence inherent in them. His puritan and 
non-violent tendencies assert themselves in no time. The 
observation that follows may sound ridiculous for a poet 
who has gone the whole hog to detail many a deadly 
encounter, it, however, fully accords with his otherwise 
deep commitment to non-violence, 

f^^TÍ% íí^: ^ fčT f§[?^ ^íí^ t 

Though denounced as kimpaka by him (XIL243)5 
Ratnacandra could not escape the spell of Srňgara. It 
finds effective expression in Krsna^s water-sports with 
the Yadn ladies (XIL75). The pangs of Rukmini^s 
purvarága are, however, more touching. The separa- 
tion seems to háve taken a heavy toll on her. She has 
lost all liking for the food, the sleep has desert ed her 
like an unfaithful friend, the moonlight showers íire and 
the heat of her body has gone so high that it dries up 
the sandál paste applied thereon in no time (IIL 78-79). 

Adbhuta^, Hásya and Karuna are the other ancillary 
sentiments that combine to heighten the aesthetic ap- 
peal of PC. The descriptioji of the valour of the Weaver 
Vira, as attempted by him, evokes spontaneons laugh- 
ter, He had performed the rare feat of killing a 
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chameleón with a stone, had contained the flooded íxiv- 
row with his foot and had overpowered a swarm of ílies 
comfortably settled in a jar. Height of bravery indeed! 

^^.^ imW^: Ý^dW^ W^ m: I IXV,154. 

ci^mdchd^^^T^: ^mtl ^RfeT ^R^l XIV.156. 
PÍ% ^W<I^H ^ 3Tfq ?icn: ^mičlli XIV.157 

The Karuna-rasa as depicted by Ratnacandra is cast 
in the mould of the typical Jaina poeros, which are wont 
to treat wails and screams as synonymous with pathos. 
It is in the soUloquy of Jarasuta after he had unwittingly 
shot Krsna that the Karuna-rasa unfolds itself with in- 
tensity. He had gone into self-exile to escape the sin of 
the prospective fratricide, but he has invited the samé 
sin by shooting Krsna down. 

^^ 1%^ ^ ^ JJ^ttJlfídMirdHHlI XVL158. 

HiioíHf^ íníig: í% íw^ w^ 'm ii XVLI60, 

TO ^ 13^T^ 41Í^^HI^HI fíčH !l XVL161. 

The natural phenonaenon, so popular with the San- 
skřit poets, has not found much favonr with the author. 
The simple innocuous description of the sinnmer is all 
that can be claimed to represent the natural beauties 
in the poem. The physical beauty has reversely evoked 
greater regard from the author, though his description 
thereof also tends to be stereotyped. He has sought to 
highlight the physical charms of his characters with the 
time-worn nakhsLŠikha. device (111.18-22). 
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PC forms a vast galaxy of characters who strut the 
stage with distinct individuality, which even if not wor- 
thy, perforce engages attention. AU the characters háve 
been depicted in the puranic ambience and háve there- 
fóre received deep supernatural colouring. They háve 
been added by cast in the Jainistic mould to drive home 
its superiority over the other faiths. 

Pradyumna would doubtless be rated as the hero of 
the poem, though, as required by the theory, he does 
not pervade its length and breadth. And in comparison 
with his great father, he tends to sink into insignificance. 
In view of the miserable fate he is made to suíFer for not 
embracing the Jainistic faith, it may not be possible to 
accord Krsna the status of the hero of the poem, he is 
nonetheless a colossus and cannot be dismissed Ughtly. 
Nor can we ignore Neminatha who pulls the strings from 
behind the curtain and guides the course of the poem. 
As the hero of the jmaizáiravya, Pradyumna may appar- 
ently be accepted as a Dhirodatta-nayaka. However, 
on close observation he tuxns to be of the Dhiroddhata 
type who revels in šelf vaunt, trickery, scheming and 
other contemptible acts. 

PC is not intended to serve the literary taste of the 
specialista It is rather addressed to the layman to ap- 
prise him of the basics of the faith. It cannot therefore 
boast of ornáte language or literary style. Nor does it 
lapse into the time-worm ancients. Its language well ac- 
cords with its limited objective. A nagging uniformity 
confronts the reader throughout the poem. It does not 
háve the resilience to adapt itself to the changing phe- 
nomena. As different situations as war and laughter, 
burning of Dvarika and abduction of Rukminl, reHgious 
discourses and contemptuous conspiracies are couched 
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in a uniform phraseology. It may diíFer in degrees but 
not in essentials. 

In his anxiety to ensure the simplicity of the lan- 
guage, the author has not always respected the usage. 
The syntax is occasionally at odd with the genius of the 
speech. It is heavily influenced by the vernaculars, es- 
pecially Hindi. 3Tmp^TTr^éfcfg^s^ (VIL291), ^rTTO ^[^ ^p^í^R 
(VIIL242), ^dc<^^Hjjl^rcji (XIL91), >i{ci^Va^i^-jjd1 t ^s^^ 
čTT wr^ w5k ^g^ (XIIL74) are some of the expressions 
which offend the idiom- ^Mlfici tf«Ř^ (V.167), aild^^ílH 
(IX.168), ^mm^ (VIIL191), Pchi^i^tžl^ feí M^<hM^ (VIL165), 
3TF^ e^m^^^^M^: (X.290) are graramatically indefensible. 
He has not hesitated in admitting some of the Desi 
words a,s well. Some of them are queer indeed: ^tz^lTRTO 
(IV.156), ?^gj^ (VII.268), ifT^l^: (VIII.189). With equal 
zeal he has borrowed some of the verses from his pre- 
decessors to illustrate his ideas and contentions, Con- 
trary to the conscious efFort to make his poem as easy 
as possible, Ratnacandra has ušed sonae of the words 
in their lexical sense, HemaJcandala (coral), haradurá 
(grape),biiámavati (angry), divákirti (barber), iinángi 
(ant), satram (forest) cry attention. 

PC is couched in a conversational style. The various 
characters engage themselves in question-answer bouts 
and everything is discussed at length at a leisurely páce. 
The lengthy description of Rtikmini's lineage, beauty, 
etc, by Narada forms an answer to Krsna's inquisitive 
query. 

Ratnacandra does not háve much of fascination for 
the figures of speech. Only such alamkaras as were 
essential to lend clarity to the expression háve been 
ušed in PC. He is adept in handling the simile. The 
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appropriate upaměinas mustered by him serve to maké 
the ideas under description more eíFective. Rukmiii's 
help made the Cedi-king more hostile as the wind serveš 
to faix the fire to be all the more menacing (V.59). Pad- 
manabha, unable to stand the valour of Krsna, returned 
to his metropolis as a newly wed damsel, being afraid of 
frequent cohabitation, rushes back to her father's house. 

W^ vn\^HMt. ^ t;^: ^ grř ^1 

3=I:^Trg>í^fé^T3f ííí>2Í^číra^ii XIIL93. 

Aprasťuíaprasamsa has also been ušed qidte widely in 
the poem. Krsna's assurance to Rukrninlin response to 
her message is enclothed in aprasíuťaprasamsá. Tbe 
aprasÉuťas Hamsi, Hamsa and KakT in the following 
verse evidently imply Rukminl, Krsna and Satyabháma 
respectively: 

^ ^l^l-ti^lK I^ m: chH<HM?l^ II III.95. 

YamaJca, parisamfeiiya, riipala, yaíiiásamtiiya, málo- 
pamá, arťiianÉaranyasa, sandeiza, distanta, visama, etc, 
are some of the other íigures of speech that contribute 
to the clarity of expression in PC. 

Not unlike most of the puranic poems, PC is couched 
throughout in the anusťup metre. The biographic verse 
at the close of each canto has claimed the vasanťaťi/atá 
metre. The šárdulavikridita has been ušed for one verse 
each in canto First and Six, while canto Seventeen has 
one stanza in the druťaviiambiťa. All in all, four.metres 
háve been ušed in the poem. 

PC is evidently invested vňth pedagogic overtones. 
Even while achieving his objective Ratnacandra bas 
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succeeded in spinning out an interesting poem. His po- 
etic talents are certaínly not mean. The variety and 
richness of events tliat characterize his poem fascinate 
the reader. The difficiúty is that his limited objec- 
tive and vision tend to circumscribe his talents rather 
mienacingly. 
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5. REVATHY 



ON THE MEANING OF 
THE POTENTIAL SUFFIX [LIŇ] 

According to tbe Scbools of 
Vyakarana, Mímámsá and Nyáya 



Panini in his aphorism: vidiiimmaiiíranámaDÍra- 
nádiustasamprasnaprártiianesu En (3.3.161) states that 
vidbi ís the sense of the potential suíiix. In regard to 
the nátuře of vidbi there is diference of opinion among 
the grammarians, the logicians and the Mimámsakas. 
This páper is an attempt to explain the views of the 
advocates of these three schools. 

, Pataňjali in his Bbisya on the above aphorism de- 
fines vidbi as presana (vidhib presanam). The word 
presana signifies the function that is conducive to ac- 
tivity.' The function that is conducive to activity is the 
content of knowledge that prompts one towards activ- 
ity. It comes to this that vidlii is that by knowing which 
men act. In ordinary experience every one performs an 
activity only by knowing that such an activity is the 
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raeans to a desired end (istasadhana). Prom this it fol- 
lows that vidhi consists in the statě of being tlie means 
to a desired end, 

Pataňjali in his BhEsya on the aphorism hetumatí 
ca (3.1-26) clearly states that the cause of activity is 
the knowledge that a particular a4:t is the means to a 
desired end: 

na. iha kašcit parah anugrhitavyaJi iti pravaxtate 
sarva ime svabhutyarthajn pravajrtauťe. 

The comnientary TJddyota. explains the above text 

thus: 

sarvaťra sva istasadbajiatájňanajji eya pravá- 
rtakam iti bhavaJi 

Bhartrhari too in his Vakyapadíya, 3.7.124 records 
the samé view thus: 

nimitiebhyab pravartante sárva eva svabJíutaje/ 
abbiprayanurodbo ^pi svaxiasyaivá prasiddbaye// 

From the above it emerges that when Pataňjali in- 
terpret s the word vidbi to mean presajia what he means 
is that it is the statě of being a means to a desired end, 
the knowledge of which prorápis one towards activity. 

Kaundabhatta in his JBiiusaňa^ara éínphasizes the 
above view thus: 

pravarťanáťvam ca pracvrtUjanákajňaíiavisaya- 
ťavacdbecíafcaívaxa. iac ca iéf a^á^llianatvasya asťi*^ 

Gangesa noticing cortaiM Jifficid in the abové 

views argues that the potemtial stíffix csént^ys not merely 
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the statě of being the means to a desired end {istasa.- 
dhanatva). On the other hand it conveys that the per- 
formance of a particular act will not give forth any pow- 
erfal unwelcome result (balavadajustěmanubandhitvain) 
and such an act can be accomplished by eífort (krti- 
sadhyatva). Thus the knowledge of a particular act is 
the means to a desired end, does not lead to powerfnl 
unwelcome result and could be accompHshed by efFort 
leads one to carry out such an act. The reasons for ad- 
mitting the above three as constituents of the sense of 
the potential sufiix may be explained as follows: 

(i) There is cogrdtion that bringing the moon down 
to the earth is the means to the desired end, námely, 
Happiness; yet, no one attempts at doing that. It is 
because it cannot be accomplished by efFort. So it must 
be accepted that the knowledge that a particular act 
could be accomplished by human ejffort too is the factor 
that prompts one to carry oút that act; since there is 
the absence of knowledge that bringing down the moon 
to earth could be accomplished by eífort, no one engages 
oneself in such an act. 

(ii) Eating of an unwholesome food mixed with honey 
is a means to the desired eiid, námely appeasement of 
one's hunger. But no one attempts at eating such a 
food because one has the knowledge that it will lead 
to unwelcome result, netmely, disease. Therefore, one 
must accept that the knowledge that an act will not 
produce powerful unwelcome residt also is the cause that 
prompts towaxds performing an act. 

(iii) Drawing of Unes on sand in an aimless manner 
does not bring forth any imwelcoine result; nor is it 
impossible to be accomplished by effort. But no one 
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consciously does that. It is because it is not the means 
to any desired end, 

From the above it foUóws that since no oneis 
prompted towards an act in the absence of the knowl- 
edge of three factors mentioned above it must be con- 
cluded that the knowledge of the three factors is the 
cause of activity. The three factors constitute the sense 
of the potential snfíix- 

The process through which one attempts at doing 
something may be explained as follows: One who wants 
to learn the meanings of words iirst notices activity 
on the part of a servant (say) in the form of fetching 
a cow after hearing the statenaent 'Fetch the cow' ut- 
tered by his master. Then one infers that activity on 
the part of the servant is preceded by the knowledge 
that such an activity is the means to a desired end 
(istasadhanatva) could be accomplished by humap. ef- 
fort (krtisadhyatva) and would not bring forth any un- 
welcome result {balavadanistajanakatva); it is because 
it is an activity like any other activity of mine. 

Thus this is the order: (i) In the first pláce there is 
desire towards a fniit. (ii) Then there is the knowledge 
that an activity is the means of achieving the fruit; it 
will not give forth unwelcome result and it could be 
accomplished by human effort. (iii) Then there is desire 
in the form ^I shall do this' and there is activity. 

The above is the view of the Naáyayikas of the 
Ganges a schooL 

Udayana in his NyayaknsuxnsLňjaii is of the view that 
it is the intention of the speaker that is the meaning of 
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the potential sufibc. The statě of being the means to a 
desired end is oxáy inferentially knowji,^ To be explicit, 
the meaning of the potential sufEx is vidhi. It is the in- 
tention of the speaker who is a trust-worthy person, It 
is of the form 'Let this one engage oneself in this partic- 
ular acť. Thus on hearing the statement of the master 
of the form: 'Fetch the cow', the servant understands 
the desire of the master of the form: ^Let this servant 
engage himself in the activity of fetching the cow'. Then 
he infers that the activity of bringing the cow is a means 
to the desired end, námely, thě gratification of the mas- 
ter. The inferential argument is as follows: The activity 
of bringing the cow is the means to an end desired hy 
rae; it is because it is desired by one who is interested 
in my welfare as to be carried out by me. 

Then the servant engages himself in bringing the cow. 
In the čase of the prohibitory texts such a^ ^one shoidd 
not eat garlic' what is conveyed by the potential snffix 
in association with the particle nan is the absence of the 
desire of the trust-worthy person in regard to the activ- 
ity of eating the garlic. Then there arises the inferential 
cognition that eating garlic is the means to unwelcome 
result. The process through which such an inferential 
cognition arises is as follows: Eating garlic is the means 
of the fruit that is unwelcome to me; it is because it is 
nevěr desired by the trust-worthy person as an object 
of my eífort. Then he refrains from taking garlic. Thus 
in all places it is only the intention of the trust-worthy 
person that is the meardng of the potential suíírx: lin. 

Khandadeva in his JBiáťtaraiiasya adapts the line of 
argument of Udayana aaid stát es that in the čase of po- 
tential sufBx not associated with the prohibitive particle 
jiaii the meaning is the intention of the 
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trust-worthy person of the fotm 'Let this one engage 
oneself in this activity'.^ The characteristic of being 
the means .to a desired end is known inferentialiy as 
explained earlier. Hence this does not form part of 
the meaning of the potential suffix on the basis of the 
maxim: 'That alone is the sense of a particular word 
which is not known through any other means'. In the 
čase of the potential suffix associated with the pro- 
hibitive particle the meaning is the intention of the 
speaker of the form. ^Let this one refrain ťrom commit- 
ting this acť. 

Just as the characteristic of being the means to a 
desired end is not the meaning of the potential sufRx in 
the samé way the statě of being accomplished by eíFort 
(icrťisádJijaťva) also is not the meaning of the poten- 
tial suíEx. It is because in the expression yajeta the 
meaning of the root is related to effort (krti) which is 
the meaning of the verbal suíRx, through the relation 
known as anukulatva, meaning thereby that this eíFort 
is conducive to the accomplishment of the meaning of 
the root. In this process the fact that the meaning of 
the root, námely, an activity could be accomplished by 
effort is also known. In the samé way the characteris- 
tic that a particular activity will not lead to unwelcome 
result is also not the meaning of the potential suffix. 
It is because the knowledge that a particulax activity 
will not lead to unwelcome result is not the cause that 
prompt s one towards the performance of that activity. 
On the other hand the knowledge that a particular act 
will lead to unwelcome result is the factor that prevents 
one's activity. And the absence of such knowledge is 
the cause of activity. Since the knowledge that a partic- 
ular act will lead to tmwelcome result is not the cause 
of activity. The content of such knowledge, námely, the 
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characteristic of being the cause o£ utiwelcome result is 
not the meaning of the potential suíiix. 

Gadadhara in his VyuípaťíiVáda states that the char- 
acteristic of being not the cause of unwelcome result 
must also be included as a cqnstituent of the sense of 
potential sufíix. It is because only then one could main- 
taán the validity of the prohibitory texts such as ^One 
should not eat garlic' and the like.^ 

This may be explained as fqllows: If the prohibitive 
particle naii in the text na kaléňjam bhaksayet were to 
convéy the absence of the ch«:ractěri$tic of being the 
means to a desired end in the čase of the eating-of gar- 
lic then the following difíicnlty would arise. And it is: 
there is presfent in the eating of ^arlic, the characteristic 
of being the means to a desired end in the form of grati- 
fication to the gustatory sense. fience the view that the^ 
eating of garlic is not ctssociated with the characteristic 
of being the means to a desired end is incompatible. To 
over come this we háve to adrnit that the meaning of 
the potential sufíix is the characteristic of not being the 
productive factor of unwelcome result, And its absence 
is conveyed in the text na kalasjam bhaksayet. 

Thus in order to maintain the vaHdity of the pro- 
hibitory text we must admit th^t the sense of potential 
sufíix is the characteristic of not being the cause of un- 
Virelcome result. 

A careful analysis of the Nyaya view that three fac- 
tors, námely, the characteristic of being the means to a 
dLesired end, the characteristic of not being the ^ause of 
xxnwelcome result, and the characteristic of being ^ccom- 
plished by eífort, constitute the meaning of potential 
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suffix shows tíiat this view caimot, be applied strictly 
to all the texts containing potential suffixes. For ex- 
ample, in the čase of the text 'He who wants to cause 
maledictioa to his foe shall perform the Syena,-yága, the 
factor, námely, the characteristic of not being the cause 
of unwelcome result could not be admitted to be tJie 
meaning of the potential suíEx. It is because causing 
malediction to a foe will definitely lead to unwelcome 
result. Therefore, in the čase of the present text the 
factors, námely, the characteristic of being the means 
to a desired end and that of being accompHshed by ef- 
fort alone constitute the meaning of the potential suíftx:. 
And in the čase of the expression kwcyát the meaning of 
íhe root is 'effbrť, And eířort cannot be accomplished 
by effort. So the factor, námely, the characteristic of 
being accomplished by effort must be given up in the 
present čase and the other two factors alone constitute 
the sense of the potential suíEx in the present čase. It 
may be noted that the characteristic of being the means 
to a desired end is not at all incompatible in any čase. 

According to Prabhakara, níjoga is the sense of the 
potential suffíx present in the secular statements such as 
'fetcfa the cow' or in the scriptural statements such as: 
jyoíistoxnena svargafcamo jajeía. In order that anijog-a 
may become significant, two elements are necessary and 
they are 1) the person to whom it is addressed {niyo- 
jya) and its content (visaya). That is, a myoga should 
indicate who ís to obey it, and what particular act one 
should do to obey it. The appHcation of this princi- 
ple to the secular injunctiou, námely, 'fetch the cow' ís 
clear. It is the servant that is to obey. And he fulíils 
the niyoga when he brings the cow; and the activity óf 
bnnging which is the sense of the root is the niyoga in 
the present čase. In the čase of Vedic injunction the 
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form yajeta consists of the root axid the potential stiíEx- 
The potential sufEx denotes the niyoga. And the root 
points to the sacrifice as the content of the nijoga. It 
is this niyoga that is to be primaiily achieved. And the 
word svargakama refers to the person who is directed 
(niyojya). The niyoga in order that it may be achieved 
prompts the niyojya towards its <pontent- When the con- 
tent is performed the niyoga is achieved and then the 
fruit, námely, heaven ensues as a matter of course. One 
point that emerges from this is that in the čase of secu- 
lax injnnction it is the activity of bringing the cow that 
is the niyoga and the result foHows directly from it. In 
the čase of the scriptural injnnction what is achieved by 
the purstut of the meaning of the root, is niyoga. And 
the restdt, námely, heaven ensues at a later stage. In 
the language of Hiriyanna the doctrine of niyoga of the 
Prabhákara corresponds to the categorical Imperative of 
Immanuel Kant but in both the cases that which is to 
be achieved by voKtion (krtisadbyatva) is the meaning 
of the potential suffix. 

The Mímamsakas and Udayana are of the view that 
the meaning of the potential suí&x is only the specific 
intention of the one who directs another person. Nageša 
and others who belong to the new school of grammar 
hold the view that the verbal usage conducive to ac- 
tivity oř the word that prompts one to activity is the 
meaning of the potential suffix. AU these authors are óí 
the view that subsequent to the cognition of the sense 
of the potential suffix there must be inference that ac- 
tivity is a means to a desired end and then alone there 
is activity If the fact of means to a desired end is to be 
inferentially known then verbal cognition would need- 
lessly depend upon the cognition of invaxiable relatio^ 
thus being exposed to the fault of proHxity. On this 
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^ground it is better to assume that the cognition that 
a particular activíty is the means to a desired end is 
verbal in nátuře and therefore the fact that one is the 
means to a desired end is the meaning of the potential 
suffix. 
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K.V. VENKATESWARA RAO 

MRCCHAKATIKA 
A JUST LOKADHARMi PLAY 



The Mrcchakatika of Šiidraka is an ideál Prakarana 

• • • 

which occupies a significant position in the Sanskrit djra- 
matic literatuře. In ten acts, this depicts mainly the love 
story of Carudatta and Vasantasena apart from others 
like the corruptness in legal proceduře, the nátuře of vil- 
lains and destiny.^ This great work testifies to the genius 
of the poet in the matter of descriptions and so on and 
also glorifies him as a visionary and a sociál reformer. 
This was made possible by Sudraia for he chose to de- 
piet loksLdhaxmi element to a great extent which made 
him illustrious. The society that has been depicted by 
Sudraka in the Mrcchaicaťiiais well known and does not 
require repetition. 

In špite of its great popularity some observed that 
there are certain improprieties in this play which go 
against the rules of Bharata. The N^iyaáástia formu- 
lates several rules to be foUowed by the playwrights. 
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Scholars opine that Bharata lived between 150 B,C. and 
200 A.D. Regaxding Sudraka's dáte, many scholars háve 
difíerent opinions. Hence, one cannot say whetlieř 
Sudraka knew the NEtyasastra oř not. Bharata com- 
posed his work basing on the then existing principles 
and norms of drama. If one views the Mrcchakatika 
keeping in view the rnles of Bharata he would know that 
there are some improprieties in the work. Before going 
into details, it is necessary to know about dharixň ac- 
cording to Bharata. He classified dbaxxni into two typeš, 
one is lokadharmi 'realism' and the other natyadhajrmi 
^idealism'.^ While in speech mere pronunciation of sen- 
tences is lokadbarxni. It is known as natyadbarmi when 
it is sung in accompaniment ofragas, Bharata mentions 
some other places of natyadbarmi.^ The characteristic 
feature of natyadharmi is that the actors do not Hsten 
to each other's words uttered nearby bnt they do hear 
the untold words. ^ Natyadharmi is anything pecnliar to 
drama and which is not fotind exactly in the samé man- 
ner iň the world, Lokadharnú is the natural condition 
of things in the world. ^ 

Bharata's definition of lokadharmi is eljaborate and 
clear,^ Natnral events when realisticaJIy presented on 
the stage are caUed lokadliaxná\ but such a presentation 
has no artistic valné emd, therefore, is not appealing to 
the audience. When the samé events are presented with 
certain additions and axtistic distortions they become 
appealing and enjoyable. What additions or artistic al- 
terations are to be made must be decided only by the 
genius of the playwright. It is clear that lokadhaxmi 
cannot be vulgar and obscene. Bharata is very much 
aware of this and stands for decency. He precludes all 
vulgarity/ Cert^pin scenes like eating, sleeping (lying), 
kissing, embracing of lovers and the Hke are prohibited 
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on the stage. He clearly mentions the reason for not 
permitting them for exhibition. Síňce it is witnessed by 
a father, son, daughter-in-law, mother-in-law and oth- 
ers it ahonld not cause any embarrassment to anyone 
of them even when they all go together, In represent- 
ing various activities of women, there should be no use 
of unguents and collyrium, no decoration of the body 
and no holding of breasts and hair. Women of the up- 
per Cind middle types should not be shown as poorly 
covered or wearing only one piece of garment and they 
should use no colour for their lips. Such a rule of dresses 
will suit only to the women of inferior type because of 
their low nátuře. Still the dramatist is advised against 
describing such scenes even in čase of a common woman 
(sámánya).^ 

Another import ant point to be noted is that tragédy 
has no pláce in Sanskrit drama though tragic element 
has. People desire to enjoy an entertainment so that 
they would be free from their mental gloom. Tragédy 
will only add to the mental gloom of the spectator. This 
i t šelf is the main reason for the absence of tragedies in 
Sanskrit excepting one or two, According to Bharat^, 
'a battle, loss of kingdona, death and siege of a city be- 
ing not directly visible in an act, should be presented 
by introductory scenes (pravesaíca).® Hence, an expert 
playwright must always avoid showing the above pro- 
liibited scenes on the stage. 

Now, if one reads the MrcchafcaíiJca, keeping in mind 
the prohibitions of Bharata, he knows that there are 
improprieties that háve crept into the work. 

Sleep has been described on two occasions. In the 
5rd Act, a servant of Carudatta by name Vardhamanaka 
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awaiting the arrival of his master and Maitreya says tjiat 
he would go to the room near the outer entrance and 
sleep and does accordingly.^^ In the samé Act 
Sarvilaka, the thief, says that two men are sleeping.^^ 
It cannot be a mere statement of Sarvilaka about the 
sleep of two men but both of them are shown on the 
stage and Maitreya utters words in his sleep. Conse- 
quently, Sarvilaka succeeds in stealing the golden cas- 
ket. In both these places, Sudraka has a purpose to be 
served by the introduction of these scenes, So far as the 
former is concerned Vardhamanaka does this in order to 
open the dooř for his master. The latter is significant 
in view of the theft scene to be shown. The utterances 
of Vidůsaka in sleep add charm to the scene providing 
a sense of hnmour in the audience. 

Leaving aside the doubt whether Sudraka knew about 
the iVáÉjasasíra and the prohibitions of Bharata, if one 
understands the Mrccha.ka.tika in its right perspective, 
he knows that Sudraka tried to make things more realis- 
tic. In the Mrccbakatika, realismis the one that áppeals 
to all. A work describing contemporary sociál condi- 
tions of people, their ideas, hábit s and others naturally 
wins the admiration of all. Such a great work was com- 
posed by Sudraka. Thus, the Mrcchakatika has much 
lokadharmi aspect described in it. It throws abundant 
light on the sociál life of people^, politics and rehgion, 

In the 5th Act of the work it is so described that 
Vasantasena while displaying the emotion of love em- 
braces Carudatta. Cárudatta too displays the pleasure 
of her touch and embraces her in ret um. ^^ Hugging of 
a male and a female with the emotion of love is pro- 
hibited on the stage. Sudraka did introduce this scene 
in his work because in his opinion it is not unbecom- 
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ing. Here, Vasantasena is a courtesan and praudjbá who 
t akes imtiative in tlie love affair. She loves Cárudaíta 
very mixcli. Being an expert in several arts she knows 
everyth}.ng that can bringher close to Carudatta. 

As already pointed out death should not be shown 
on the stage. In the 8th Act of the play due to the inter- 
cliange of carriages Vasantasena reaches tlie garden by 
name Puspakarandaka. After Sakara's futile efforts to 
^vvoo Vasantasena, the former strangnlates and tries to 
kill her. Fainting of Vasantasena and her falling down 
senseless are shown on the stage, Whatever may be the 
truth regarding Vasantasena^s death, audience in that 
particnlar scene know for certain that Vasantasena is 
murdered by Šakara. If the samé is conveyed by some- 
body through Viskambha, the extent of sorrow would 
be less. StiU the death has been shown on the stage. 

This may be due to the Greek influence prevalent in 
those days. In many of the Greek dramas and EngHsh 
dramas that foUow them, one finds death scenes and 
scenes of murder exhibited on the stage without any 
hesitation. The stabbing scene of Julius Ceaser in the 
play JuJius Ceaser amply bears testimony to this kind 
of practice in the Western dramas. 

Hence, Šudraka introduced the above discussed 
scenes in this play in order to bring about realism. In 
špite of these smaU lapses here and there, the Mrccia- 
iaťiJca has been hailed as an ideál drama reflecting the 
sociál, etHcal, reHgious and poHtical conditions of those 
times. 
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číSTT^ ^: iíc^iyif<yíÍ4dí^^KI«í4^^chc^l4f^:i f#í ^ 13^ ^ ^^T^ 

5#Rk^ ?Tfeg^ ^FČŤ^^ ?Rčl Sfcl^ H řHc^rM ■MHMNchrMH I 
(M íí fíríJIFrnnnčí -íe^WlPM ^xrlKJ--^ chrčí, t|idM4^Jc<^íf^c=Í tfcf 

2Í(^t4^=h^H^Hcbcc|d5^ #: MW|u4 ^^W^^ítcI! 3^^f^tM t^lftePÍ 
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m^ ^?R ^ ^dHicid: ^c{Aidď ^ ^F?^ i " 5ičnfq^rafií«ít5fq 

-MJlíR^mHcsi ymuiW<tň<l^ Mtá^^J^i § idy Wiuij řf qR^llun^i^H, 
ÍPTMc^m ^ÍSí^ Wl^ ^íírR 52í^«íR ííWm ^ríT^I 'dt>\iu\^ 

^?T^ř^IR5Zí:TRjisí:ÍFÍ^! U?=ii^í^d<R=Hir^H: "WW^ ^ írfrf ^RUiccj 
-gčí i^lck^^r^KH í^ ^:^MMémH ^-^í^ =^(r4'4dird 3í8TfqfcŤí: 
^lPw*<rM^yH|Uíiil fčíF?I8Í>M<iMm<*rcfldfčfTSííqícřr: TU, ^^lí^^Rrlcíl 
f^ěí^pjni <icfdi ^HM^i JJlňdA^I a^■44^H^d ožjc|vii<l^Rf wSf^^R^I 
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;rfcJHct,4u|W^-J|ch4u||o.r||jyH|cl 5n#=T WJ|íí<i4lk^4lJ'4dl 
3?Er^2ÍPijÍI ytiHlň ai^rrTÍq ^^qffcrf řj aq^fgčíTf^ dW^ÍJ-Mdi ^GfR 
g^ETR ^jfilirkiiňJildi -H^K^Pd! ^HMftdl %^ 3í^fi?fcf 

c||Ríchcbl<|:| 

^ííilcbccild. ^MW\^\ W^ W^ ^ TPipí fírr dod<^-M^ 5lč^ 







•H^W^MHI čŤ5t fcjJÍ^K: ^ iUjic-Hch ihWlri^ , t^dňfeJÍ^uR jj^žltitži 

Sí^Mli^i f^í^: frTf , •^, 1^ flcf >RÍr -mm: -^r^lížlchň ^ 
i^íŘčTI: ^3tÍT ÍJČ^raT: ^"ill^l: | 

^TPÍI^: il^H^m fe^ 37^:1 ^ ífl^: ffií ^ ?írl íT 4li^WHfil'ěl 

ítSÍHií" ^ yc},<U|I||:i^ch| I 

^íjJÍČTH -- dl^ dlc^d VlRWJJI^chirui MMItJIlň ^Pd 3í^í#Ť, 'Tri^Ťlii 
oi|l+<uílqHH' ^ MNlHcblRcbWi LiR^lPuidlPlI ^ <á4oi|ci^K 13^ 

■l3;^vxÍlyrcÍH'i-4l?dr«Í^I ^ílďt^ ít^HSmi^SJsq^IRI^^čqfrŤTWra^l 
■^Tf^:ftí#^l ^^c^cj^Kltt chl4^<cc|i^c| o||cWH|iHcí^l<Mřl | čMÍt — 

ji i mh4 |cy ^m gči^H qsqq^: ^ioih^h itr cbi4(Mc^c|j|^íd; 

<*|4h ^^ ^Wí^K^íd dNtl^ Wclčící J|clH^^ I ^PcrlS-l<{lHÍ=t5l4<53rHfrd: 
iJeluWH^-dícb l d^-^PHPd c|icHf^=l ^íF^IHlgč^TIKPFíírlI ^5FI 

nsči?3í ^i^^ 3HPnqtim«TÍ PiP^^^nlfd i 
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cU«+M>i|c|U|H-d<lrMHI'MÍ iJ<tod1 chl4;slH*^e| ci,|<U|fHÍd 3j jhAh fa<t^íd I 

^ ^oqpl feí^: ^: doHliwi čRní ^ ■3T^§?ig^ííPíl ^F!^ 

fícRfIszí ^n^qi 3?čí: c(,i44*l«?) <í»Id<o|íí4'HlMl fitrPRTO cbl4+-s< 
3ílrMdl"m-H«45tlfll í^T'?^ ^cRÍ^ <=II=KH^ 3qg?4 aq^^nqf^ ^P^íisq:; 

áF^í: čH^: -^is^ ^l^3TŘčTzi:^[^3ífíf^íznčll ^qíR^ f«íri^=n^ 

ych<umIÍ^ct,miH — ehHÍÍiiiyiRlHl Íd^«|<i4: c|,l4'WM^HÍ*l'MHIcl 
^ŤTij^;^ 4Í'mŽlHI^*l«lírMi4H <1bmN^(d | ij^eh4^o| jj4|M<^chl4- 

o^M^íl*?^ ^7^1 ČISÍI ^ ísh-MMÍdRchí -^ obl4MRmíalciim^ííl4l: 



3igsiR^ d<FMtílíi|H: 4)l4i^K^ 37^2151 í^ňmi 5I%T:, ct,i4r^H 
Wi^ ^í<chrd^*lí<f^b|il M^í ^S^\ ^ Ičq^r í^: cb(4M<c^ 

^:gílíf^: ^?n«2T: I cblHHWI: ^ ^£Zíí^íRč^Io2fíííílHIčÍl H f| ^WTI 

T3pi(^: g^: 1^^ ^1^1 čIčR^ ^Fn^JŤ^ičR^íTÍŘf^íPí^nTHmH ffcl 
4<^JÍ*wí<^l4:íw4dícll T3;^^w4cbW4cí +^< cH|4h |Ť!ÍI^íÍ^fRI: 

čCT W ^^%FR15fH f^Et: Tlíti? ^íf## TricPra^l ?^%Ffq^- 

^eq^ ^ičRčii ^ íl itídil^i: ín«A ^ P[^ m^ ^čR5ri 1% 
^ | jní<&)^ci chi4H'^ i w4^4^4 ^FčTFí ín«R ^d^^i ^' ^ 

^T?^: "íIFÍ^Í^írín: Rl<cbldH-d<^IÍ^H: ^f^: iPRr^ ^ ^ ^ 
^^n^ZÍHl ^člFT iíH Wliy^ccl-W 3í"4i4ld4Mro4l -m J|íshi<M-4 ^dV^lát*^' 
4>dM4'ď^lRl Mo-M ^lr*í^ícdďm cbo^dlHl ^íč'21JTHFT čí?^ 
f^J^lf^^TEíTŤ^ íTRl ?1%l čl^ "^rm^ ^^^ Pl<LHyyR|(Ji|c|ir<^iHi 
■ZíčT: Sí^tiíl j4Mn?4l ^Jč^^íifH ^ flfviMT: ihďHWHct^lH <iM4H;R(3 ^ 
^JJlcíl ^fíríd^ ^Í5ČT?=Í ílTíR Vm. řR^ '+)d»Hchro|ldi ^|J|lR(*<4l 
g chr^MH^ ^nSRFTTOt ^Tžlk^nSR^ 'tím-iH.l ^tl^^^lTSRFí 

?r^:, < Hc<H<oi||4l<l m flFT ^jfÍH^ÍMd^Hlňa^t^K^Idl^l ^ ^nf^ ^- 
?fcl ^rE2?HI ^íTÍsn^ !^|eWHÍ o4|im<clc^^c| ^mr=IHI WlfSi^Pn: 
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fmm sM^ *l4PÍrí^rd W3?T:| ňíňcijň^lb|UÍlíJČR3í chMW 
^^: 3R^ Fd^-lRolM ^T^ ^ ^qJěrfcII 3ÍČT: ň^l^M^Í^^H 

ffcfM4=l4^rcll 4lídtlHI^-M|Jiroik|^cí, w4=hW>W chi4íi|(d cbl4íi^- 

^W^éú'<i?wSmmŘ Ít4, d1rchcbrd^-iRoiMt(iebHkňd!^^ 

a^^4rHrA|Hsi^i čí^l. ^f^ r^éir<ciM ^ y^^!yyi^HI'«^ JWNčT 
fícf ^ Wr^fdFBmH I ^RcbPd^-I^Í^ŽJ^íií ^ I ^rijcb^MÍŽJJMrHÍrl 

?^ ^ ^^ líci J^l<s^^l^^ oiIMRiílPd Mli<W|i|W^^: I ^ 
rw4lJ|i^Kf^3yi^'jídRíd ?31?t^— ^RchPd^-lRNÍddciW^ciuii - 
^ HÍ)<c^l4(írd^:ÍIr^^íílA^fírfTiéT«Isnf2í| ^fIč^31Wq^ 
^Í5#3ÍFÍ |ícf Uík^i^ M^q: ČR[ -Q;^ Mn ^čfsqrfl aričíW 
cKl4^c|J|H P|4|vpqmrHH M-^cl I m: S{^ *M-W J ifel^R^ WÍfH-i 

^l4I^^l^o| ^:! # ^{§^ 51^ ^: ?í íflcl ^f^IRií.lIrí 71^ 
HSÍFMWÍI ČPÍT ^ ^RÍhÍ Fd^-lR^HHpcIdlHi ciicHiHH^flf s^- 

;rI^ - ^ qg^: w4^mr=l4lJ4ldN^H aičflte: 
rd^-ir<=tM: rH4lJm<|2Í: 3{^-JÍl&iiJÍÍ ^m ^<^M\M ^Pfe^t 
^FJžMi ^-"45rfW^^ímBč{č5Íc{3í2II^fÍHíí^3Í^^ 
^jfod nící W^ Mm^HÍú W4^ci MmWH, 3íT^ ^TjnR^PI, 
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o<4mRwidl ^č12IT3q5f ^7ftfeíirí:| -^ % '^: 3Í^ í[qQ' f^ 3^ 

^ aiŤí 3íí^o|íc|j|ídyQbiíi - 

^TPRŘ dcd<^-'llrqcv^4c|íruH|A|^ I ^^JIshHyrMHlň ^dípJI 3Í^-J|iyc<írui 
iJ^MHiy^ui ^ íiwj^ ^ííčiri^ fti^K^Pd aí(ŽJchKI4cíÍM<HIHŽliÍ; črečí 

^*^cbKlJÍ)"4^d<í)Nt^^u|cb<i^lí^ 3^^6lc:^lc^^<í<l -h^íjíi ^4=1 -n4d^^l ípf^í 
^ ^isjtřr wm ^ szif^ířnfTi am tj^ -^Jiwm: wrn^ ^ ffcr 

íqsffci, 3TČÍ ^ ^ ň{í|tyyHiuiMÍM «í^i sppí ^^^ ^rm í^ iwpit 

^qm ^RTRg 3^1^ ^d1<i^r l I T3^ W "«4líd{ÍjAH í^pfewt^" 
?írr§ící: mH^ áPchcb oillPl^KJíl^-ehlcbd^-rebd íRMiň^iíIií^ 
^l«ÍH l Pc<^fe|^Pd # «rR čí?^ ň<i^>^^HI"MH I ^ ^ fčirafqffčT: 
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yídMI^HHr=H-4 áWmRdccJictl Tij^ f^fSíonqpnSlf^T^P^Tř, W, ''íí^^^, 
Pí4l^^:, 1T2ÍČ=I:, 3íTj^, 9TRFSÍ: "^^Řm ^ÍNlAci f^R^^ms^JFim- 

^Trai2#TSíra^5^ SfT^: ddJÍdHK^ SRTFISsqfg, 'Mlel 14^ fifci afcT 
iJc^<4yídmé(ccÍ feciMÍd I 'm: ihrl-M ÍIl^líl ^n??^ ďWlcd^c< y^MHH, 
■q^řTR aTMM^4J|i} 4»cHiíf 13^ ^^ ^^i?^ 31^^, q[ '4>dHlcbÍ»# ffcí 
Í!'l^'í^d^<^<ttmR^Kl^, 3 4c<;^^|I^(^d^'jc|^dfa^'lí<i^ l '4>°l ^{^>MI-fi<^H 
^3^ ^^^ rHoMÍH<t^tMÍIHimc^c(|[<HWlRdehHW[<^.un^íÍJÍd 



MADHURA KRISHNAMURTI SASTRI 



2^íié<$5:^^^^^' 



áSíP?á ípíí^íříSMái* asSj SjP{5§Í5o(0»Q ^říSí&sjSs ©S^y»;í Í3o2:o$ai2- 

&9'So&ot3S ejS«P^S!žoao<ííS53Sjd5i334íéí* JSoáíl^SM áfís. 

* Paper presented in the National Seminář on Science - Society - 
spirituality held on March 20-22, 1997 by the S.V.U. Oriental Re- 
earch Institute in coUaboration with the Department of 
Jeologyj S.V.U Gollege of Arts k Sciences, Tirupati. 
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á^^á;5 s*é^a.i sj^jcjto (SůSí^á/ 

4, ?^'á>£r3 dí:^^ á^ aStóá ^a S^^/ 

^^^^sfío3 €*^g^cjo<s^otíD ísj^s^ofioadSos áií oa3*^5o^s s^cís>- 



Ů^é^Sxio:^ SiiJ^tío5g;Swx>: 1 e^stlfeafco, Z c»;spsí»i a d^q^tícaí^- 



^tíi&c&spsa^^^ssw 117 

L iSPfí(ŽP>ofíSS:»oeS:> b&> ge>S, -ÍSSéS ;Soe» goS, 3;5j&oíí^?íe:> SoS^od 
^oSSSco gÍ^v.S5 ;5:>OíSD?5fi, -SeíáSSSSSx ^oS, Sdi>e}D, dSéo'3£Í5 a^^SoíS 

á^SSoooSo SSiPeSotí^Sboo?^ 3$2Soí)í5 SžbSPtl a-S^S^ á^&ofío ^^" 

v. CA eo 

3sj^?í^ e;3;3j3. 5r>3lDÍí: e;gr3í5o:)e3D coP(lo6 SíSSto?^ ;S:ií5jS, 

^&>^ í^Ú%^^ ((SžáOi 033^X5^3 SiBŽn»oSDd& SS^CoáSaFt ;SDÍ5já«;SM)/ 

?^e? CP33 "?:Gn»?^^dí5gc!" cJ5d3 Í:Žío. 

ca 

lstí ňtííío\oS^;3o, e)aw^SSiDé®;:i>&«<iS3cy«3i "©ŠP(^«d&S5©^' <35:^ 1:^ 
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IbodŽo*^^ říoa, eSj^e^gj^eí, ;5o5^^fíSÍ3oe??b Žr'iSea:> noci, ^2áo& 

cS5oočS:)6o. 
6. §3^^a- Sod, sío?PČ$SSaD, SoDe5o;iD T^Ík>\^^^^Sx>o:i noQj ^^(S^Sxj^^S 

íŽ^^^S ^^SŽ)£ ^^S^S (J>O^S5;5x>á^ :ooíSOo^5^ e5|3 ^SJ^^^ 

11. ^i^eI^^oSl:- dSJ^říg^S^^S ioes^PSSSSjo ?íoSP6á tíSo^a3<2áo igó^b^ ^S3^ío- 

12. ^í>S5aotí:- ^^j^^ScooSo es^SoSo^p^^S Ů^^o^ XJ^zs^o:* ?1o žSJ^Sb, 



eř^íídcSljSPSjía^^Sbo 119 

^oCSo^ SSboaS.) 

^oils^g Xš)!^ ^S^tío^^SořS ;T«é3;5DO(Í ^e?S5«SS:oát§ ^?ítí\^očS:> ^fí- 
gS5'a^S5^é^lJ^B>€P' ^ S&oeí^g// 
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S5oo^f)í5o ge:^Sb ^^oiĚa^5:o6^ ^^^J 2*='® SŽC^cJS:) 2áoSi:>:> ?íoa« 
;í;3b3o^^ 2*cíSp S^e^SSxoá*^ ÍípS8Sí3ů ádSbSSoís cCbotíoíá:*, (S*S"Soí5 

^Sbi S5;3o;53ÍDÍb. ^a:>;i)0& 3S;oSs3<i;;5 ^á^CS^tíoesD ;p^S53€?;;5 
a^dŽořSo. ^Sb S5^S5?^éoSSoí5, ^5J*Sb íJ^f^oo^o-íS^SoS c55oř^ rŠPř^CS^dSooD 

S3b:ř^S5Sx)?t ^o&>^. ^gáU^žř* í3S5otPo?ÍEQSj^^eáC?^5íS:oó^ "cS5bo^€Pí?^cíSD 

S>S$^, do?b, č:>-S, SPÍoíSořS:) SěloíSbéj, 2PSo3^Sv ^^^í5S$a>€>íSí 
2, sP^aég^©^ íPeS2>6^, "^etP?i;5Dotíone> &^o0^ň:>oS5o^ &2íP*»Í5SSodo;3d 
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S^;S:>io6^ SioSSw 0330^^ S^Ci^co iSwspgSSo^S dSoo<&;5o. •CJ&č^fJgSžoo, 
édC5£š:)í3^^^S5oo es^ ^O^^er^eíSo (Is^^Sído. rS^e^žSco, cr»6^;5oé5 e^íS^fí^ícOí 

^SSSo^a^d;^^. ^oSScoCPcSSdSSo)^ ^U^S>&o<5^íS3 C5€lůČ!tó2^-í5é$:)i5i^g>&)ejo 

átí;$:ooá 5)0^tíS5a)0:> S^SD^ÍSS. 3^Sí5^ 'S^Sp ^Sbs ^^;5^ ;č^á"' 
áSoodž :o55j^;5^S 2<.o íSj^IIs S5523;&a&) ^í3S5o:);5o gSPio-ib^S^ D^So3;5o. 

eí)otóo iSs*\íSí3S5ooí;5o á^ eí)S5^. SSa^^oíáo ^tíSioco?^ ?3oodš:>í5éjo ^^O^^-í^^^íSo. 
é^á orientation ^očočo, 

2ŠS5í3o23?^o SP^á^ So^i^iSeá^ ýPíls"o3a5<ií5 3oéj^ c5i) SííSS^ř^ CP3 
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^á;:t§co ^SojgSSD^ ^\^^oZ^7S 81 SííSSSoooé^ -^^^Zr ^*^^^ ef)$S*C3 Sb 



1. ;:.íS^^ 
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Ž» t§CbSPÍ§ h6^\^Ů^6zi;íl SíU^, S2D2ÍJ, SoO 35cáS:SSo3 SS:5^S 31- 

fiSoj^OftS:> gcoSjjííb, SSaPooížs. ^e»%)žSb ^cS5oS53;S:>. eéoo AdCb2}&;5 coJ' 
a* 

1, ^í5jj SjfíSó^o&j, fíše?^§.5;Sooo AdSsasá^Ž Sea^^, esá^Sž) ^S)Oi 20ž 

S^ea^é^iřSo ^tíSoí5S;S:>. §^cí"é«)0 SDí5dfi5S*5> cSÍcoooiSd 6 2(SS5co€? 

^^}t% ^^^*^ř 3 SaS^e? ^^2r^2r ^^"^^^ ftc5S3S53;So. éi 
8 "Š^oSd 2 iDg^ea "ŠísoSí tísá^^^oS ÍdÍ^. q^&tíjiíS 2P^^ 10 

5^<b 3, SSo8 r^&j 5^éj 4, 5, 6^ 7, 8 ^(^£S^ StPjěíSŽiio ;3o2}qÍSSdo 

eí)S isóo, íja 2SS eřSj^ cSSsodSi ^SiSDjíib. 

6. ;j*co?t> c53^gjL Se3C03g€» íT^tíoa S5e;sá ^íCS^j^Si. íjS (pSdSD^ á5:>oČú 
6 S^Síj^S 4 S55jj.oo&> 24 S5^jSo. s^a Stí ^^^^SSd30&» íí^^žjoSo 
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á^dSo^TP ^rfíSSonj So&oCĎ «dl^QSo&a ;5oS«S5bU^S^Í52Sx^očSo 
Pu^cQ^íSS? S^iíj^áa OAP aicíS:^Íi«o;!S»joe3£) *SŽ)j* 8P?Í32^ ?Í3§oa 



C. CHALAPATl 






žfdSo 5jS15^ SíidiJ»pS3 áajofi. Jj»oíSJ' (3as) á3'e)díJ»o 3a^f!»DS, 

íiíl»íJS {^O*©. S^iSaj^CB 3*a&tfPíi?5«?3»oS8 íau'^. íTÓ^Q hwoiPQ 

«í S«fijgoŽ»S)í< í)tn»e». SiSáiotf* 3»i5Zi5Ůía (paStíM jSŽí ""cgoů 5?á 
S^iS^SS JiQidSoc «)()id*(&o. Ss9|$9fl* e^iSiS So^o S&7»d ^íSS)t$ !!>a«o- 
íJ^oSj {Pířaitno"^ CPoMOvSiSo iJ*dS5o^B»ddbon» SJ»Qo5. |ňa»í3»SS?'^ág i!i.Í!. 

"According to BuddHst tradition, the canon was 
written on palmyra leavcs immeáately after the 
Buddha^s death."^ 
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e?oa^D ^^^&z;p^6^ ^5^^Bh^ SOoSas&^S <55:gSdSo , ^l.^. ^op ^iP^oé^ 
a2i5 áíPocíiPoáf^ SoeřSí535;3 ^ÍPíy^^ ř^íSíSiSaSo s;r*6i$'&^o6^ íP€? ^^;5g'c»o 

;So^, ^Sír»í2P:3u*E3»o S^ePÍ)^ 3oaoíSZ> (jl.^í, 223 ^CPgo) CPS^Soo e?oí5íJ'. ^^^^ 
SS:o6 ;b:;y«©cSÍP<»> ŽÍCio^r-eí ÍSÍOSPŽÍ ^toSoS^ ;D^oS52»<&;3 ásPOcSlPCo gSioíPcco, 
^ ás^odSPoé* «e»jo> ^o^oJbčS ^T^dSoJbd :6áSS5a3o:) ^SSůo;SáÍ3 €#^žS«ePj©S53 

g^oíSdi g:aS;j'í$3 íS|5»spgex Z«)^ax>- ;3oftáí ^^^i^ ^říozji^eo Sj«cp ásPocíS:> 

l&»So-Dg arpS;^*)^© íSj«í5oa* á2Pe>cSSPo^^ éoéoP á:&^ ^cs 
clpSpčSo?);^^ :3i©;sji á:toO;ss*cs5 í5|p<í^ Oo2S5* é;j^t5^, S^ í5í)oí3:s 

^íioo;^ "SS^^S áír»t»dSJ»«>€í* íS^ČS;á<$CJáo s:D2)Sío5, 8.otíO:>éo (ÍjáS^Séop 0'OJ'S', 
giíSi ů^) é^3 I^tícKlScpSad^Sb «cx3ÍJo€r^ spSCS^o&j "IS^ej^íWS (eJo^íSSPř^S) 

óOoO;^ a^2i§*i3 5^í\^ j^ttxo ■3w;5j3o>:í^éJ Sí5So éoás. ^a ^ ^^^á 

áspoc3$Pcw5^ Í^CS2kí5íSaHto ;Si0>2yííjOi5* sj^SjíSsíSSd 5*5S:5SP»é3^ J>o>A& 
llr-IJgQ íij^cj^^^oo SoSáSIi « í§g;í)oSo ^^;S:i. ^Kisa^ SsS^g eJ^^SP^SgSS^o S^SS 
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^íT^cSics^ (u»E3á?»2> í&a^, é^t^fSomS') ff^]^'^o (^i.«. 433) :3»estía.^ 
iříi5sr»Q2r»ooér^ <0#j ftr|So?»:&íT*co 3eoS5(í^;7*o»." twwá ií»í;«íigo 0»J\35k> "SSj^.íSo 
«^?5jo gOftoá 22tíJSůo- S5b;3 SíSoé* X3»ft'á5so ibiS s^ÍPíTj;^ 3é^oá eMD2r»t» Spo* 

%€^^o^o žjáS 3oc3S3P2íoD :5vJ«Qgíeígo eřSCef^^ ^c>a éoářdío ^^agSMJ&i 3e»SD. 

«©c3&»0€J* 4í^^S5í$CS^Dáoa. sjílí* jCPS^^řos^ols d^fc^O^;^ 3l^oC5dřo tJO|íá«oá»* ^^á 
3:i^e». eítíosP<S 5»©oé^ SJ»cr» íDSíSj' tíZd ů^>sr^:>^ lT>AÍSa© 5^ 3Sjj.o^Siů5 
ÍJSžseítío. íP^S^g S:í)e» ÍÍS5 ^áol^^SST-cgdSP^j U^aÍ&o íbáS ^l.< 1525 - 30 

3}eP ^^^ÍPžyoj)^ ásPocílr^O^Í) ^SS^SISeT^oí^ ^^^SSí5í) 5PD«řO«o í^oSa, 

^o3^í:)ocsáío «ssí5o. ^o»oi3 í[|^*j»«n5^j á;{pgol0o;v* {Su)oí);sg;So u^ú (Sfisx?;^ 
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U^c5S:e3 ?r'ř\^(/SSPo, €5CS5^tí?Pd3b€) ^€PS:>^«SPO ^ §^SSd SofiSS*). ťi?ox>á ^ :)(říÍJ*CO 

g^jsocisežo a-s <;5CpÍs s1;ílo. ^^:^>a «ocí2boé^ ?ío :3Qlg,;!545ocro';í)l . ^S^J^® 
^í^žpggí^a ;&ole;3e:o U'ft"ŠS:e) "BS^ážo: 

aíSoSoe; áo5"Š:^tí5^ sy*?2oO^ ecyCS^OD, ©rSjSJ^CJ^tí^co (1424-1603 A.D.)r "S^fi- 
aSo^€PCPí5:>gOD (1458-1554), OS5fi5DabG«cr'íS:g€3o (1488-1662) íjon*^ «9^C^S»M 

SíSo ^^^ €áodi>oá^ ^2>ág2ořP Stí:) ?5(íSS3í5CScr»r>S 0€^oO;5 e^á^ óocPíSs. -^ e*í5Sa 
řío o^^S^ ^í^aJ^Oo iPťň*2 €?;3;jSSJ»í3»íS::g«», «tf;D SaSJ^íioSS laíSO&rS^o^CJ^&go 

15 X 7 «i^ořÍ5í^o S^o^os teS. "Í^^S^Sdo r*oííOD 27 X 16 €íon3C»e». !>45íí* 

Sol: éoéJT^ÍO Qf^ťŽ^gsr^žs^íSSb SQS^íSSso &^]b^<5S:so7 

Sol^;5 í5i5;5So eí4S:gS;5 eá>;5j2:KjS^ Sol5;5íoCC5 ;^SS:$S3 SJ»cr» etírgg, óoéJ»í5a. 

£,3?^ :^laá CP€» s^a^s sdSw 5Socs« 



^^ wqs^a^g^oola^^ 23tí ^^SSícSi^g 5»oo;j>tíi 7óoh^;5í?o^í^o iDo^i^ 
áclS525Ů;5to 3es;Sa»ja. íoC^iSoé* ;3ols:5o»5 «»<5tío7P a^^ dScooCSáSp es^jScdS;^ 

V^^ozs^Ck>, PoCSíSj So&žSocx) «»jStodS:g;3^tí5 í^ol^Sco u^^-áSío iSj^ááSS IsdS- 

^iT^ířjSD 2?^^|^^ ŠPoaSr?' «áčSSSá eoiá/T»5 :3olaspD $oa*í5oéf* 3«^iío/^ 
^SoSSSoJj <5i»oa, SD2o;j* ;óol5S5 (SífooSs í^čSStíCSCPDá ííocr»CP^ l5a'jéo:>3c3Spo;^ 

<?> 

eí$s«5 v^ocT/TO^íSgs^dža. ajsjtí ^2l^ f*3»os»e (Treasury Officer). 

^^7r*í5o O^ergSS ?t»oSs»clC5 CPotía. eíc&SS) íPes' SS:>533-:3 spS;3 S^^i^&:D?p 

&:>o Hreasure house of knowledge' «• sžjssísjj. ů^^í^^kq^sp^o^ 

ssj^éo;5ooíi Scpcr* ^$ocr»Oo' eí;^;5j«»éo SSSjti óoeíSCSj)- »;:>:3:^oei. SeoTtoč^ zioc^Qů 

ftřlS SJ^éo Sof*c« u^cSSjoÍjSo jŽPoííoe* ar^tíoSó* éoíi. 'éžíáS^Scto ooif^ SJ^O 
S5o«P05o .So ífiíSo"^ t)CJj<!i;5 í)o^"S. ^djíSo. ;S:SDa5Ď> & ^ "So^d |SS;b;Soí5<ž52 

jcssr^e», (§ao;$^o s»&ocr óoficrXJS eHřS^p^o^Ta S^;© i^ ^otí wa;5 íícSosp^s 
SP©o^ SPí^cJSso u^ftí&o 'SSí^oa, 5*í3tí «fSyíSa ^J»c u*/\'Ssoc» ^žícwySé^SooCP 
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éoáíeSoSo, 0*íí^SS2}CO- O^cJSboíjSjS^ib S»S<:řo3© *230Cr&j' ^á2;j*i5 S^oii 
(knowledge). Soo^eSo síot: ^ocicrj:^!, 2S»;7»Si Soaso^oOSa e»:3 esíSo. 

(^|.«.1509 - 1530) ©íSj^SscíS^ ŽCapSj^áSs. TstífiíbabO^O^tt^ex) ^íS^Ssoé* ;DSÍ5>:cJ5 
Zhys Sa^^ 3íp0 u»33©oASD «*S'ÍJHř3 átoéjo, ftxxo;7o o^dSsexj ^cSSdSSd 

cp^^fío.-^^ í)é 2:)Sítcs5^ 3SjGr»ss ^;pí5o n^íSíreí (SjTj^sc^sw^fit oooos *gs 
o^c^ospa^ ^S6Jpísc^»os 3^);^o<5<ío ;Dt»^d «>a ita^sďo ^^ííso s*a©íb;s síi«dip:^ 
Í56^?5sd«»£žo so l>a$3aůS5o»cr»5^oSa o»tóaí«csbo o^qcsáís;). ^papcr©. 

T^ííESs© 02i5;píí Dí3dES3;5«S íS(gS5ča2*5 eíS:g«U»dBiCO ((!,«. 1530-42) TsdS 

ža^oS3f*sfíp a;?^ásn;5 s;;^<ss5o. ^a^s^ ^(5a»;?e k*;í)í5o saspeSD^Aoí^ *Diř&>2«í) ^oás 



íSol^S $ocyQo i 9.33 

í9ÍSogž5CPcS5Do: (1.^, 1530^ SD»dÍ55«5 i^^^^j^Ck, ^Sjé3^o<i líSSá&CbSoeJ^íS^SícgoSo 

SoSžřjtPOD StíS^oéxo^. áto^d tí^SoíSSbCP^ (l.«, 1525 ':&}0& 4^ S'C§^2250 
§^í5Ó^/\ 1545 25S3 €í)o"&) 20 So2€řjrPo^ t!(p^ €?ccoí5)oéo:odS:) é«2p;S^;a^&. IjiíS- 

SiiAcJSiíbS Sj^OoCSs^SSp! ^g (!,«. 1545^ ;Sol^;5íocr'5SSD0 Sg :SoI^;5SSmo 

;;r'a'$ocsoéo2 20 ^^sá"© S^to ^^^žíJSSo^s^5J2cú;5 D^žssssíd aeso/tjéo /ísso^oS 
25ft:5 DacSSoo. eáiSjéíS* S^Ž^Soi Sij^ib <3Swoíá5;35. eí$o$'3o sříSjáod^ SjJP^cSS^řtíéoSD 

laSSQíSbSoocíS:^ ^^^^^ áSj^O^i^, ŽÍS ;3ol5;5o53 d^Sb^S^^ 45^2So 
ScfíPO^Si^^ 0:^2oc5S:gS3 U^A'Ss&ols ;3ž^oCPoá ©oo^^} g£>í^ éoiSžSa. ^ 

Soá€$:>e>S3 §^0(S5&S í)c5S5Íl>o3 3dtÍDS:bž$ IS^SdcSSp©^ SPOáží :íjoI^Soí5j TfSo Soooá 

450 ScsSSioo íSSo, &S2, ieo řb^^£ ^t "^očk áspcPdSPo^Sj :3S^o^;5tooa.-^^ ^ 
^ZP<SS:íQ^ sjdíJisSoS^ S»éa3 Solg,;5íSoa»í5o SSůoo^So \^é5^& ^Pccrn^ ^íSoĎ^j^S^eXř 
:}áaoC5a»SS 6Sr9e> T^^^o 5^&r^ é^^^ ^S^2 :5í5$U' ŽcSSdípIDI í:^to ScSSszidoa. 

Sj^CP loStCPbo 55<J&áío eáír»45 SžSSgo ;SíSS. a?5*S ISojJCPdÍDo/v SSpQoÓ. ht)i 

R^oípsycíScjo iff^&oa<?a. (I'«^ 1563 ^tí ^ «»;^oá^ s$x>nířnd ;5j^;&«o<ssio5^ 
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ZPccoo^ So;ižS5©áž5 SaSÁ^dolboO ^Sgé3oí5a':)S SžJ*;SDS';3^e53. 1935 ^ ^j^^Sr^^ZP^Ó 

-w 'v St 



.í.á. s^pSiT. acs::; 1816 é^ u.sb3 a^cSio «abaoSi5ftaů: °~ 

Having heard that a number of poems engraved 
on some thousand sheets of copper had been pre- 
served by the pious care of a family of brahmins 
m the temple on the sacred hiU at Tirupati, I 
deputed a native for the purpose of examining 
them. but with the exception of a treatise on 
gramnaar, of which a copy was taken, the whole 
conection was found to contain nothing but volu- 
imnous hynms in praise of the Diety." ^^ 

á^ 1SS2 0-- .j ^«o$o^ ^_SSí3o-:p:^.I« ., .^no^oe^ U2^ é^a «odS.o^í) 

^^^.^^^ .-..a^.... So^aoí SSS ;j:..r.-.oxo-.-^iío. ^o.c&g aV.O^ «oTe 
^^:^-er = ;,r .^^ii ^i-,oé e.íS.;5:^- ;-^^S8 ^-í^c^:. í52?;ádSíC3l'«^SS.©oCSádS3 



^cS^éÍJ 2Sj^§ ilcy^cži?^ «^^^ Sop»í3o ^l^íbgS^ t?^^ ^SiZ^^Ss^čígiSej ^o3^^<; 

"His excellency in council regrets that the Maliant 
refused to permit Dr. Hultzscli^s braliimn assis- 
tant to enter the inner part of tlie Tinimala tem- 
ple at upper Tinipati and trnsts that on a futnre 
occasion permission to do this may be accorded." 

é5íS:)SPŽS 1903 ď^ 1904 ^^ SoSc&g^ €:íocí5íoé^5©á 'ZO 2i8§©oá e;5oSSo© 

"Through the kind offices o£ Mr. M.L, Vaughan, 
LC.S., Collector of North-Arcot^ I was permitted 
to examine the interior of the temple at Timmala 

and the copper plates secured there 

They are however no Sasanas oř royal edicts, but 
contain songs composed by a member of TaUa- 
pakam family-'^ 

^ 22^c55oo 1816 6^'Š S^oSef 3e:D:íor';3^ ^^Cki CP^^ fío5o^ ^'^^^^ 
1903 E3«2 24S5 áa^íS Sop^óo ^píSsžSj dáj^S SCJ^dá?, 

"As no Enropean is permitted to enter the tem- 
ple, these three statues, which are of considerable 
historical interest deserve to be photographed by 
a caste Hindu". ^^^ 

^ďo:i Soooo^^SSiD ^^y^ ^S^?»;5 S^t^žSdj Í3SSJ^2?«?3 ^b^jíSs. ^^ 1903 ^ áí;5 
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"^Many huge inscribed copper plates are kept in 
the underground ceEars in the temple on upper 
Ahobíiara* These are of the samé type as these 
found in the Tallapakam Varí Kottu on the Tiru- 
patí Hili and also actually, belong to that temple 
and not to Ahobilam."^^ 



\^X 163 ^sTgoé^ ;&^2j*«rg^ u^ht^o £bž5 ;2S^oí5ížo ««j5g2S53o;5 SS^cSSso. 
áiS;. ^í?Sp^ 25^63 dCSo^T-áí SCPCP tjeTkséJ SS SlbS 3^íS: áí5o. qS^g s^J^«3^^'=>- 
^^Djíís^C^o P^áf^řioa. S^iSjs^e)©^* ár<25D^Scyg©cí5j« e»oáS5S) CPOjáSSoco SSij^cr^eo. 

13S ^0*2;o :55So iS^ra^íSííáííoé^ So^ó^JS^osTP /ííSoíSajáiS So^S^á^^T^eo SÍ)áŽ3^&» 

áír*ex3S5»©So €?^a&Q$QA« é<^<So 2o BS5^=^oSd í^ŽPá^S^e 55|,e«í>tí«?So Soa>o4So 
bíSijáo£^, ^ Sioaso^o Í^S^žies áJ^SÍÓ^Í^Qrg:^ ásPocSiPO^á ín5Sí5C5c^r)S S^í2r»2So 

eacfíco^ íj^iSi e5e2>o0;s -^qI^;so :ss^e5«i; s:í^x^£)ft;55P5S as^^^j^íííSoA* D.;:)fcsj^:S 

L Indián Epigraphy, 1965, p. G2, 

2. ibid. p. 64, 

3. Sircar, D.C., Select Inscňptions. p. 280. 



4. India^n Epígraphy, op.cit. p. 377. 

5. iJ^^s^^gS^o gjtScex) - DSiíS ^£P&íS^§cíSoei:» 1974, S^ž^e^D 83-85, 

6. Epigraphia Indica, vol. XX, 

7. .^;or.^T:7'r7=.;d^:í ri^ok6^^:<:. ;bd^_..aoii ^Sgéio^;5 ;Šo;béJ^©^ ^^e^ Ž>3So£5^ :3ě^6 

9. :5)o:'jÍ.r5o^F-:->vr* 12:5 23:^^ o- 

10. ěs^g^gg;^© ^jab€j3 - S^$ ;2n>SrětSiádÍ3eo, op.cit* %>6> 351 e^^^spžjg. 

11. 52áSáS2^ex!, 1955^ Sg^éo 236, 
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;§^áog*fc^e s^so^ociSb ^>c§sa^$;J':&o:o ^s^esw, 1978. 
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16. eSS^es IPOí3j«á^ ^^^SSSooco. íO^oSS :5K>SÍ5éoo. ^S;5 Soíig - 710. 
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1930, p. 1. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF VEDIC STUDIES. Ed. Sarairan Chandra 
Chakrabarti, School of Vedic Studies, Rabíndra Bharatí University, 
56A B.T. Road, Calcutta 700 050. Pp, 12+97. Frice: Rs. 80-00. 

The Some Aspects of Vedic Studies is a coUection of six papers 
and provides a good reading materiál to enthuse the research stu- 
dents in Sanskrit/^Ritualistic Studies: A Retrospect and Prospecť 
by G.C. Kashikax gives the origin of the Srauta literatuře, work 
that is being doně at present by the nxodern researchers and need 
for further interpretation of the Vedic rituals from religious, an- 
thropological and philosophical points of view. S.D. Joshi's páper 
'Sanskrit Grammar and Lmguistics' surveys in brief the origin of 
the grammatical tradition, influence of the Astádhyayi tradition on 
Modern Linguistics, and the types of research being carried out by 
modem scholaxs based on critical and historical approaches. Nil- 
madhav Sen in his páper linguistics and Vedic Studies: Retrospect 
and Prospecť has brought out the influence of Sanskrit Grammar 
on Comparative Philology and General Linguistics and need for 
the applicatíon of modern techniques of interpretation like statis- 
tical method, and field-work method in Sanskrit studies too. ''Text 
edition and Text-Critical Study' by B,R. Sharma gives a birďs eye 
view of the probleins in preparing critical editions with spiecial ref- 
erence to the Vedic texts. In this páper he calls for the need of a 
consolidafeqd union catalogue of all the Manuscripts Libraries in In- 
dia, besides the ífevr Catalogus Catalogoruxa Samarendranath Sen 
in his páper 'Science in Vedic Literatuře' bringš home the concepts 
of science like Áyurveda, Jyotisa and mathematics. Diditi Biswas 
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in his páper 'Vedic Music: Its Study and Relevance in Modem 
Times' traces the origín of the Gandharva-sangita to Samagana. 

AU the scholars feel a need for further intensive studies in San- 
skrit by improving the quality of research and expertism of the 
scholars, This hand-book in this direction shall certainly be of 
great value and Samiran Chandra Chakrabarti deserves approba- 
tion for his commitment. 



SANSKRIT RAMÁYANAS OTHER THAN VAXIMÍKI'S -^ THE 
ADBHUTA, ADHYÁTMA AND ÁNANDA RAMÁYANAS. By 
Dr. V. Raghavan. Pub by Nandini Ramani for Dr. V. Raghavan 
Centre for Perforroing Arts, No 1, Third Street, Bhaktavatsalam 
Nagarj Adyar, Chennai - 600 020, 1998. Pp. 16+143. Price: Rs. 
100-00; $ 15. 

The book under review is composed of three lectures delivered 
in 1974 at Bombay University by the multifaceted scholar Latě Pro- 
fessor V. Raghavan and brought out by his daughter Smt. Nandini 
Ramani in commemoration of his ninetieth birthday. The lectures 
are on the Adbbuta^ Ádhyátina, and Ánanda Ramáyajias. These 
RamáyaJias are the adaptations of the Váliniki''RajjiáyaJ2a. These 
adaptations diífer slightly from the interpolations of tLe Vaírnlniií- 
Ráraáyana. Both.of them bring home some contemporaxy socio- 
political, religious and phijosophicai tenets into the corpus story of 
the textj so as to abtain einotíofial acceptance of the public. While 
interpolations of pa:^^ges JLnto a giyen text are resorted to when iso- 
lated contexpporary cQn<;^ts aa:e highlighted, the adaptations are 
preferred when the w}^íe theme Í3 intended to be presented entirely 
in a diíFerent persp^^clive. For instance the Adbbuta^RamáyaDa is 
aimed at present,ing,ti|!(|'Saita relipoii and philosophy. Šita Ls naade 
the centrál figuře j^itlt ^.idemtity with Sakti, Mž^esvari, Durga, 
etc. To show ^pir p^rnjn^ce, .tí^e Adbhuta-Rajiiayana introduced 
twq Ráyanas; cpe ]^Vip^a, wiilj. thpu^and heads to be killed by 
Sitf a^d anqi^-e^i-.-^Ijt^a:!!^ tm íl^eads to be Hlleá by Ráma. 

,The Adi^^ýzE^^-JpLat^ is ain^ át spread|n^ Bhagavata cult. 

§9^ ^R&Eo^, ^ pj^ai^^d J^^^^ S0c0mnces as Krsna is praised in 
tii^ BJbagavaé^^ ,, 'yi^f, .^^rP is ín main for the glo- 

rification of Ráma as a^ainst tte enemies íte conquered, Thus 
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it is made as a sort of comedy of villainish errors committed by 
Rávana. 

Adaptations are full of historical inconsistencies* For exam- 
ple Silic stoty of Brnda connected with Krsnávatára is told in the 
Ananda-Bamávazia. 

These types of inconsistencies are very coininon in fche songs of 
Álváxs. For the the Álvárs all the types of i..vatáras and images of 
god are t.he samé. 

Raghavan has shown all the important variations, innovations 
and the popular story elements incorporated in each of the three 
Ramáyajias very concisely to provide a quick reading, Thus as 
pointed out by K.T. Pandurangi iň his Foreword, ^Dr. Raghavan 's 
critical exposition in his lectures provxdes a new perspective and 
brings home a valuable contribution* In the absence of such a 
study, a modern scholar is likely to brush aside these works as 
merely inferior or partisan versions of Ramaya^a. lu this respect, 
the academie world is bound to be grateful to Dr. V, Raghavan 
for sharing his meticulous research aud scholarship for the benefit 
of all those who are involved in the study of Ramayana.'' 



SRÍ UMÁPATI ŠIVACÁRYA - HIS LÍFE, WORKS AND CON- 
TRIBUTION TO ŠAIVISM. Ed. S,S, JanaJd- The Kuppuswami 
Sastri Research Institute, Chennai-600 004. Golden Jubilee Publi- 
cation. Pp. xxvui+xxii+300. Price: Rs. 150=00; $ 20; L15. 

HISTORY OF GRAMMATICAL THEORIES IN TAMIL, By 
P.S. Subrahmanya sastri. The Kuppuswami Sastri Research Insti- 
tute, Chennai, 1997- Pp, xx3C+250, Price: Rs, 150=00; $ 20; 
L15. 

The fourteenth century doyen of Saivasiddhanta Umapati Sivá- 
carya hails from the DÍksitar family belonging to the Natarája tem- 
ple at Chidambaram. He is considered with high regard in the 
Saivasiddhánta school for his academie excellence, ritualistic pre- 
cision and spirituál attainment. Šivácáxya is a versatile scholar in 
Sanskrit and Tamil and his works effusive of blending the Agamic 
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and philosophical traditions. The Ágamic tradítion during the 
medieval period supplemented its thought with the philosophical 
tenets like those of Advaita and Visistádvaita, Thus the infíuence 
of the Sanskrit philosophical ^vorlcs iike the Brabmasůtrabhasya 
of Šaňkara, Ramánuja and Šríkantha is found in the works of 
Umapati. Thus the ontological and epistemologicaj inquiries en- 
tered also in the texts and commentaries of the Agauiic works, 
Uniapati's works stand witness to this modiíication. The Kup- 
puswami Sastri Research Institute, Chennai took upon itself to 
bring home the contribution of this pontiff and hence a seininar on . 
'Umapati Šivácarya - His life, works and contribution to.Saivism' 
was coaducted on llth and 12th November 1988. The book under 
review is the proceedings of this seminář and it comprises of two 
sections. The first section contains in main eight research papers 
in English and TamiL A synopsi^,in Bnglish is provided for^the 
papers in Tamil and vice versa for the benefit of those. who 49ií\9* 
know either of the two languages. 

T.B. Siddalingaiah in his páper 'Šivaprakásam of Umapati' has 
critically analysed the text and shown the views of Umapati on the 
ontological categories of Saiva Siddhanta like Pasu, Anava, May a, 
Karma, Šelf and Jnana. The páper of K.D. Thirunavukkarasu 
delineates the characterístics of the 'divine grace' as exposed by 
Umapati in his Tiruvaruípayan, a composition of hundred cou- 
plets in Kural Venbá, The need for a gnru and a maníra is shown 
in the path of iiberation. K. A. Sabharatnam Sivacharya has shown 
in his páper in Tamil ' Unmainerí vilakkeuď Umápati's explanar 
tion on the ten stages of iiberation known as dašakáryajn which is 
given in his short poem of six verses. These ten stages are symbol- 
ized in the celebration of the ten-day annual festival. N.R. Bhat 
in his páper 'Pasu and Pasa in Sataratnasaňgraha' informs the 
text tradition of the work SataratnasaÁgraba which is á compi- 
latiou of one hundred verses called sutras coUected fřom various 
Saiva Ágama texts such as Svayambhuva; Niššvásaj Deviyámala, 
Mrgendraj fCirana, Paráthja, DeviJcáJoÉíara, Mataňga, Visvasara 
and 5arvajnánoříara, These verses deal with pasu (soul) and pasa 
(matter). 

There are two papers on the PausJcara-bhásja of Umapati Sivá- 
':árya. S.P. Sabarathinam in his páper 'Umapati Šivácarya on the 
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Pauskarágama ^ith speciál reference to Epistemology' shows the 
valid means of knowledge, remembrance {smrti) ^ doubt (saipsaya), 
error (viparjaja) as held by Sivacarya. K. Balasubraxnania Sastri- 
gal in his páper in Tamil Tauskarágamabhásya-saingralia' shows 
the hljí^hlights of the Bhasya on the topics of Pati, Bindu, Máyá, 
Pasu, Pasa, Pramána and Tantravatara 'origin of the Ágg|nas'. 
R. Subramanian in his páper 'Kojdrpurána' (Tamil) gives ?bn. Ac- 
count of the .Stiai^-pízi^"!: of Ghitoibaram. S.S. Janaki w/her 
í^á^'^f^TaŽGÍtaiL|híi^stavdl sbÍB^iiM&jřigniíicance of the pláce Chi- 
dambaram, temple"and^rmlagdj30feííaá^3:ája and various ritnals of 
the temple on the basis of the references made m this stotia of 316 
Yerses. 

The second séct ion contains abstracts from diff^rent texts whi|h 
allude to the life and wQí}5[^.jq|jSgj|g|rya. A mention may be n^^e 
of the Srírájendrapuramájfiátrayam náraa srimadumapatisivaca^y^- 
vijayah. composed by Sivanandanátha Diksita which was appended 
in the introduction to the Pausicarasamhiíá. 

The Eistory of GrammaticaJ Theoňes in Tamil is a reprint of 
the book published in 1934. It is a thesis presented to the Unii- 
versity of Madras in 1930 by P.S. Subrahmajaya Sastri - a versatile 
scholar in Sanskrit and Tamil with equal prp^iency. This reprint 
stands vaUd even today, for many of the issues discussed by the vet- 
erán scholar hold vaUd even today and demand for further inquiry. 
He has established that Tolkáppiyanár qf the pre-Christian era was 
fuUy aware that Tamil was not related to Sanskrit either morpho- 
logically or genealogically. But Tolkáppiyanái exploited the ideas 
contained in the earlier grammatical Uterature in Sanskrit, par- 
ticnlarly the Rkprátisěkhya, PánimysL-siksá and Yáska's Nirukta. 
He has also refuted the ideas of the later grammarians like the 
author of the VÍracóJijam wÉo opined close family relationship be- 
tween Tamil and Sanskrit. For being a Sanskrit teacher, Sastri was 
very much influenced by the methodology followed by the Indo- 
European linguists of Sanskrit Philology. He presented the whole 
discussion in five chapters, námely 1) speech sounds, 2) sandhi, 
3) declension of nouns and verbs, 4) compounds and 5) syntax. 
He also attempted at several innovative conjectures with regard to 
the origin of several grammatical elements. For example he opines 
that the origin of the gerunds páJciú and vákkú as in nnpakkú and 
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kolvakků^ mentioned by the authors of the Něminátam and the 
Nannůl and Naccinárkkmiyar should háve arisen through haplol- 
ogy from the dative singulár forms unpakkukkú and kolvakkukkú 
of unpákkú and kolvákků (p, 193). 

In the čase of ájůam, a phoneme of half a mátra duration 
(p. 13), Sastri finds that it is borrowed from Sanskrit and ušed 
before ali the voiceless consonants in Tamil (p. 69). He traces it 
to the jihvámuliya and upadhmániya forms of the visarga, which 
appears before a guttural and a labial phoneme respectively* The 
jihvamúliya and the upadimaniya are called ajogaváhabecause 
they are not included in the varnasamamnáya of Panini, but found 
their appiication in the rules of Panini and also in pronunciation, 
Tolkáppiyanar has listed this phoneme in the secondaxy soundá- 
Sastri also conjectures that Tolkáppiyanar has not included in the 
primary sounds perhaps folíowing suit of Panini (p. 66). 

This book remains as a best handbook for the Sanskritists to 
iearn the grammatical tradition of not only Tamil but also of the 
Dravidian languages. This book shows the need for Tamils to read 
Sanskrit and Sanskritists to read Tamil- Further this book proves 
beyond doubt that the horizontál and verticaj migrations of dif- 
ferent speech conmiunities could also be ascertained thróugh the 
linguistic approach. Therefore the Kuppuswami Sastri Research 
Institute deserves to be congratulated for making avaílable this 
book to the scholars through this reprint. 



ŠABDATATTVAM (TATSAMBANDHI) ÁDHUNIKAVIJŇÁNAŇ 
CA (Element of Sound k Modern Science related to it) [Skt.]. By 
Ram Narayan Das. Author, Devari Village, Virohi P.O., Mirzapur 
Dt,, U.R 2nd edn. Pp. 8+12+10+320. Price: Rs. 80=00. 

The 5abdaÉaůívam is a fine monograph on Hnguistics writ- 
ten in Sanskrit by the most unassuming and sincere scholax Ram 
Narayan Das, in which he attempted to present the modern lin- 
guistic theories along with the ancient linguistic theories of Indián 
gxammarians and philosophers. The views of the Nyayavaisesikas, 
Min^msakas and grammarians on the production of speech sounds, 
perception of language, etc. are presented agamst the baqkground 
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of Bhartrhari^s \'ákyLipadíya. WLÍhin the t-aditional franie -vvork, 
the author has inciuded severaí scientific observations of modem 
physicists, biologists, etc, like the tripartitě division of the ear into 
1) external ear - comprising of auricle, external acoustic m«atus and 
tymp*iiiic membráně, 2) middle ear - comprising of three bones 
called the malleus, the incus and the stapes, ligaments of the.eax 
ossicles, two muscles called tensor tympani and the stapedius, Ves-r. 
sels šupplying and drawing tíbk midídle>íear, and nerveš called chordsr 
t-ýMpfeLíň á5ítKd'4y-mpanic plexiis; and:3) internal ea^.- - comprising of 
cochlea, vestiÉuré'áM'i^eniicMúíaa::n:aa2als (p .18). Similarly au ac- 
count of the phonemic theories of the Pratisákhyas and grammar^- 
on the number of phonemes in the aiphabet (pp. 114ff. ). Further 
a fuU description of the vocal organs and their function.- ac», j.\I::^g 
to the modern phoneticians is added in juxtaposiiiori. Dr. Das hii^ 
not left any opportunity to mix theH^sdom of the varions Darsana;s 
with modern science, thus making the book useful to those San- 
skrit students who are unfamiliar with the modern linguistics. In 
all, the four chapters, the nature of language, phonetics, divisions 
of sentence and indeclinables are discussed in detail very efíiciently 
and effectively. Thus this book stands as a best text book for the 
students who learn the grammatical theories through the medium 
of Sanskrit. ? ^i 



PROF. H.D. VELANKAR BIRTH CENTENARY VOLUME. By 
S.G. Moghe. Pub. Prof. H.D, Velankar Birth Centenary Cel- 
ebration Committee, Haritosha Samiti, Wilson College, Bombay 
400 007. Pp. 100. Price: Rs. 200==00. 

HARITOSANAM [Skt]. By. S.G. Moghe. Devavani Mandiram. 
Indira Niwas, Avantikabayi Gokhale Marg, Mumbai - 400 004. 
Pp. 32, Price: Rs. 20=00. 

A PEEP AT INDOLOGY. By S.G. Moghe. D.K. Printworld (P) 
Ltd., New Delhi-UO 015. Pp. x+136. [Price: Rs. 150=00.] 

ŠRÁDDHA-SÁGARA OF KULLÚKABHATTA. Cr. ed. by S.G. 
Moghe. D.K. Printworld (P) Ltd., New Delhi-110 0015. 
Pp. 294, [Price: Rs. 300=00.] 
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PROFESSOR KANE'S CONTRIBUTION TO DHARMA- 
SASTRA LITERATUŘE. Compiled and ed. by S,G. Moghe. D.K, 
Printworld (P) Ltd, New Delhi"110001&. Pp. xii+380. 

The Prof H,D. Velankar Birth Centenaxy Volume is aa aca- 
demic biography of Hari Daraodar Velankar (18.10.1893 - 13.L1967) 
and released on the occasion of his birth centenary celebrations 
which were held for pne year from 18.10,93 to 18.10.94. It was 
brought out by one of his faithfuí students Santaram Ganesh 
Moghe. In this short monograph of 100 pages Moghe has succiuctly 
given the biography and achievements of Velankar who breathed his 
last while holding the post of Sir R.G. Bhandaxkar Professor and 
Head of the Postgraduate and Research Department of Sanskjrit, 
Bombay University. He portrayed the contribution of Velankar to 
Sanskrit in all the fields in which he laid his fingers as a manuscrip- 
tologist, an editor, a researcher and a prosodist. He has highlighted 
some of the methods adapted by Velankar in his studies and shown 
some of the conclusions he arrived at as illnstrations* For exam- 
ple Velankar differs from Sayanácárya in the interpretation of the 
hymn RV. VIL91 regarding the character of Indra (p. 44). Moghe 
has shown in several places how Velankar was differing from the Eu- 
ropean schoiars like Oldenberg and Geldner in the interpretation 
of the Vedic texts (p- 46ff ). 

The Hariůosanajn is again a conmiemorative painphlet in San- 
skrit written by Moghe in honour of Professor Velankar. Velankar 
had his research publications mostly in Englisb and partly in 
Marathi. Now in this pamphlet Moghe has summarized several 
interpretations of Velankar on the Vedic texts, in particular the 
Rgveda, so as to bring home his thoughts to the traditional schoi- 
ars who do not normaUy evince interest in English writings. To 
illnstrate in a short notě on page 9 Moghe has shown that Ve- 
lankar held the view that there was no reference to the existence of 
inxage worship oř Jinga worship in the JRgveda, in contradistinction 
to the view held by A.A. Macdonell. 

In A Peep at Indology Moghe has reproduced twelve papers he 
already pubhshed in diíferent reputed journals. The papers relate 
to the Vedas, Dharmasástra, epics, classical literatuře and the re- 
lationship of the author and his conunentator. Thus these papers 
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KuUúka's statements as authority in his Smrtitattvíi. Kulluka 
quotes a passage of the Visnudharmottara-purána from the Tithi- 
viveksi of Šulapáni, who lived betweeu 1.^75 arrá 1460 A,D. Raghu- 
nandaná dose not quote any pe.ssage from áie Sraddhaságara. 
Therefore Kuíluka is placed sometime between 1520 and 1620. 
It leaves a conjecture that the Manvarthamuktávali was an ear- 
lier work, wUleM^ŠrMdHakkgárá ^Wás-k%6Wól^IííilMa-m the 
last part of his hfe. For reasons unknown/ the 'SrldtfŽíasa^kM' ^^a^ 
not so popular as much as the ManvarthamuktávalL For exam- 
ple Nílakantha who lived between 1600-60 quotes in his Samskara- 
mayůkha onlv ívom"the 'MáĚÚráhmmm^f Ěm'm%^^^^ th.^ 
Šráddhasá-arL It was only in lféO"K§^í:^tóX^h5^'&ýu^l(|íaotgš 
the Sraddhaságara in his Dharmasindhu. 

The credit of KuUůkabhatta is his balanced interpretation of 
texts in a historical perspective and draws his conclusions so as" ^b 
make them appHcable to his contemporary situations. His method 
of evaluation becomes more illustrative and resplendent 
in his Sraddhaságara. He quotes from the šrauta texts and also 
from the puránas and draws his conclusions. This work indeed 
illustrates the roie played by the puránas in perpetuation of the 
Hindu rituals. 

The present edition is prepared mainly on the basis of a tran- 
script in Devanagaxi script copied from the solitary manuscript 
available in BengaU script. This is indeed in more than one way a 
valuable contribution to the history of Dharmasástra. 

Moghe tried his best in presenting the text in an authentic form 
by tracing all the sources of the citations in the work. Had he re- 
frained from repeating the honorific appellatives "Mm. Dr.", "the 
present author", "the learned scholar", "the learned Mahámahopá- 
dhyáya" and the like the introduction would háve become quite 
sharp and elegant. Further he would háve also avoided certain 
mis takés Hke the mention of Kásinátha Upádhyaya in the list of 
authorities quoted by KuUůkabhatta in his Šráddha-ságara (p.71). 
However the learned scholars do not fail to recognize the untiring 
efforts of this editor in bringing out this edition. 
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Thanks to the ardent efForts of Moghe for bringing out a collec- 
tion of twenty papers of Bhaxataxatna Professor Pandurang 
Vaman Kane on history of Dharmasastra in the Professor Kane^s 
Contribution to Dharmasastra Literatuře. The assorted papers 
give a panoramic view of the problems, investigating skills and aca- 
demie proficiency needed in research in history of Dharmasastra in 
particular and Sanskrit in generál. The problems of Dharmasastra 
are mainly concerned with contemporaneity in which the past is 
blended with the present so as to make the latter meaningful for 
the futur e, Thus not only the extant works but also the extinct 
Works and authors quoted in them are very significant in determin- 
ing the evolution of the society against the background of develop- 
ment of science, materiál prosperity and sociál institutions. Each 
article in this book is a specimen warranting for such a study, 
The reconstruction of the text of Šaňkha-Likhita-dharmasůtra of 
Vájasaneyins composed by the two brothers Sankha and Likhita is 
a fine exaraple of higher textual criticism. In this all the quotations 
ascribed to them are coUected from diíferent works and studied. In- 
terestingly a verse ascribed to them prohibits a brahmana to háve 
a šúdra wife, while a prose passage allows to do so. The text was 
so popular that it underwent several modifications in wording of 
various sůtras. 

In his article 'Purána-Dharma', P.V. Kane gave a lead to sup- 
pose the existence of an extant work called Itihása-Purána oř 
Purána-Veda preceding the Rg and other Vedic texts. The sin- 
gulár number of purana in the SáiiJciiáyana-Srautasutra (16.2.27) 
suggests that the text of Purana was only one. The Briadára- 
nyakopanisad (IL4.10 and I V. 1.2), the Áávaláyana-grbyasutra 
(X.7), etc. mention Itihasa and Purana as two distinct works. All 
the references to Purana and Itihasa-Purána conclude that "cen- 
turies before the Christian era there was either one work called 
Itihasa-Purána or there were two works, one called Itihasa and 
the other called Purana which contained also verses. ... The 
extant Puránas may probably be recasts of the ancient Itihša- 
Purádia or Purana made in the first centuries of the Christian era" 
(pp, 249-250). This proposition helps to resolve the distance be- 
tween the Ágamic tradition of the temple worship and Vedic tra- 
dition of the sacrifices. The wo?:d ágamais ušed by both the Vedic 
and the Ágamic traditions alike. So the Agama could be a concept 
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common to both the Ágamic and the Vedic traditions. The Purána 
and the Vedic traditions are not contradictory to each other. Kane 
himself giveSj in the article 'Vedic Mantras and Legends in the 
Purarias' (pp. 171-175), illustrations of the Vedic mantras quoted 
by the Puránas and the Vedic legends retold in the Puránas. 

This collection from the workshop of P.V. Kane will be of great 
value for the investigators into the Hindu religion to acquire skills 
in applying rules of interpretation and for the learned scholars to 
kuow the disposition of the Indián mind towards change in religious 
practices to match with the changing socio-economic situations. 



VÁLMÍKI^RÁMÁYAN KÁ CHANDA-VISLESAN (Metrical 
AnalysisofValmiki-Ramayana) [Hindi], By Manjula Sahdev, Pub. 
Nag Prakasak, UA, U.A. Jawahar Nagar, Delhi-110 007, 

A statistical analysis of the metres in the Valimki-Rámáyana 
is presented by Ms, Manjula Sahdev in this monograph. The 
South Indián recension of the Valxniki-Ramáyana^ as adapted by 
the Gita Press, contains 645 saxgas and 23646 verses. The critical 
edition of the Oriental Institute of M.S. University, Baroda contains 
606 saxgas and 18756 verses. Ms. Manjula Sahdev has taken the 
Baroda edition as the basis for her analysis. 

She has appHed logical principles in calculation of the verses 
taking into consideration of syntactic rules. Thus she observes 
that there are certain verses which contaín two padas, síx padas 
and eight padas. Her observation is correct, for the syntactic unity 
is the basis for grouping of verses into kulakam by the commentar 
tors, AU told Válmiki ušed two types of AnusÉubh, námely Patbya 
and Vipula, Tristnp and its varieties Indravajrá, íJpendravajrá, 
Upajáti and Bhadriká, Jagatí and its varieties Vainšastha, Indrar 
vamsa,^ VaisVacřevi, Máiati, and Atijagatl and its varieties Fra- 
harsini and Atirucírá. The metres are mixed in some verses, 
Bhadňká, Malati and Indra vamsa do not occur independeíitly. The 
mixed metres are: Patiiyá + VipuJá, Upendravajra + Vajzisa^tha, 
Vamsastha + Indravajrá^ Upajáti + Varnsastha, Bhadriká + 
Malati, Indravarnéá + Vaipšastha, Indravamsa + Vamsastha + 
Upendravajra^ and Vaipáastha + Atirncira, 
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Ms. Manjula has applied the metrical rules in litelrary compo- 

:ions as prescribed by the poeticians and examined how far they 

sre found valid in the Valmiki-Rámáyana. For exainple the verse 

, the end of each canto should be diíferent in a Mahákáya; but 

lís rule does not hold water in the čase of Válmiki. It is only dur- 

.g post-Valmiki period the rules for the MaJtiákávya should háve 

>t crystallized. Hence the metrical analysis of Vaimiki should be 

lade with reference to the Vedic metrics. In this context she has 

lade a study of the logic behind the metrical form of language. 

he has rightly guessed the role of metre to play in a verse of 

enediction or curse. A close traditional interpretation of Vedic 

letre reveals that it was viewed as a suprasegmental morpherae 

y which an entirely different meaning could be conveyed, in ef- 

xt a desirable or an evil result raay be produced to the addressee 

f the verse. Válmiki did indeed produce this miracle in the very 

.rst verse he composed unconsciously, The curse he threw on the 

lunter for kilhng one of the krauňca couple came out in the form of 

. verse, which became a model for 17,345 Anustuhh verses {Pathyá 

z 13754, Vipulá = 3412, Pathyá + VipuJá = 179 as per the statisti- 

,al analysis) out of 18756 verses, The vital role played by the metre 

s retold by Vaimiki himself in the dialogue between Dasaratha and 

/isvámitra. That what an arrow does can also be accomplished 

)y a sentence of curse in couched in a metrical form is confirmed 

)y Vaimiki in the dialogue between Visvamitra and Dasaratha. 

Višvámitra could annihilate his sacriíice destroying demons by a 

:urse, but he preferred to assign this task to Ráma by transferring 

=l11 the mighty weapons which are to be operated in association 

wiih muttering of a man tra. 

In order to add flavour to the long list of verses, Ms. Manjula 
has given an account of the life story of Válmiki, poetical structure 
of the Ramáyana^ the classification and divergence of metres and 
the use of indeclinable particles like ca, tu, hi and ia as a metre 
saving device, thus justifying her placement as Professor of Ma~ 
harshi Vaimiki chair in Panjabi University, Patiala. The analysis 
of the data is a very laborious process, for each and every verse is 
to be scanned by counting the metrical feet or syllables. Thus she 
deserves all appreciation. 
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PRAPANCHAPADI (iJMo^Mc{]) (Sanskrit translation of Telugu 
muktakas). Originál Telugu version by C. Naxayana Reddy and tr, 
by R. Sri Hari. Vararuchi Publications, R. Anantalaxmi, 
16-2-836/F/2, Madhavanagar, Saidabad, Hyderabad - 500 059. 
Pp. xii+54. Price: Rs. 40=00. 

The originál Telugu poem from the pen of the Jnanapitha 
awardee, Padmabhůsan C. Narayana Reddy lias a distinction by 
its style and content. This is indeed a coUection of 108 stray verses 
expressing the anguish of the poet over the lamented situation of 
the contemporary society and deteriorating statě of cultural values. 
The poet has developed a new metre for his expression on the ba^sis 
of the Urdu metre Rubáyat, This is a mátrá-metre with five Unes 
in each verse. Of the five the first, second^ fourth and fifth lineš end 
with alUteration (anuprá^a), The middle line appears hke a bridge 
for the fiowing thought in the remaining four lineš (see verse 62). 
Therefore the poet named this metre pancapadi. As the poemis a 
reflection of the evils of the world, the word prapaiica is added to 
it. By haplology it becomes Prapaňcapadi with elision of paňca in 
prapanca. 

The translator Sri Hari is endowed with the samé wit and hu- 
mour of the author, besides equal proficiency and felicity in San- 
skrit and Telugu. So he could render the poem with ea^e in the 
samé metre retaining the flavour of the originál, P. Sriranaachan- 
drudu has shown the skills of the translator in his Foreword in 
detail. A few verses are shown here for appreciation of the poeťs 
imaginatíon and translator 's skills: 

9h-^4 qg ii^^í?11cííí ^ "^ ^ínfcT Rlr4H ! 

^l(d^^íiídci^Idi^íí^^^ňc^1fei<l qj ^^ ^^{%^^ 112011 
ti^^^i g Tfw ^ ^?k 'WíR 

^n^^í^ g ťlčf "^ ^?f^ ^Tjfq; 
ňrdRsld\yi4Í]Hň ^: í^ qj WPU 

3í-4M^|cKRd %3^ ^r?k f^RtRll 36 !l 
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